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1 Work- O God, our Father, you, who are generous, who said, “Ask and ye shall receive,” we, your children, humbly 
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ely con- 4 4 with us in our struggles betray us. 
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st double = on strike? Help us to get a living wage. 
= O Lord, who knowest the sparrow’s fall, won’t you help us to resist when the modern devil who has 
acans the \N aN charge of our work takes advantage of our poverty to lead us astray? Sometimes, O Lord, it is hard. Hunger 
for chil- * and cold are terrible things, and they make us weak. We want to do right. Help us to be strong. 
gislation. \ N N ; O God, we have appealed to the ministers, we have appealed to the public, we have appealed to the press. 
ically ~ N NW SBN y But if all these fail us in our need we know that you will not fail us. 
inference \EN \ ‘ t, mA \\ 7) | ae Grant that we may win this strike, and that the union may be strong, so that we may not need to cry 
vaved the \ \ AN We ften, “Lord, dell ' ~ 
Sade eon \\ 4 AY SS 30 often, “Lord, deliver us from temptation. : ho 
with the ANA WEBRD a _2 We ask this, Lord, for the sake of the little children, helpless and suffering; for the girls who may some 
day be mothers of children, and for those girls who dislike sin, but are forced into it through poverty. a Me x 
: O Christ, who didst die on the cross, we will try to ask you to forgive those who would crush us, for per- £) (au 
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nee ens HEARING AT BALTIMORE SUFFRAGE ISSUE AT BIENNIAL | ONE THOUSAND WOMEN MARCH 
er Rev. Anna H. Shaw Presents Plank—Mr. Bryan Shows | Endorsement of Enfranchisement of Women Becomes | Suffragists Give Baltimore an Epoch-Making Day— 
irae tn Great Interest Leading Question at San Francisco Conference Democratic Convention Turns Out to Cheer 

Ryan. The cause of votes for women secured a respectful hearing A divergence of opinion exists as to the advisability of an Tens of thousands lined the streets of Baltimore to see and 

at the National Democratic Convention in Baltimore, despite} endorsement of woman suffrage by the General Federation of | to cheer “the most spectacular feature of Convention week in 
the excitement over the nomination and the pressure of many | Women’s Clubs, not because of any lack of realization of the | the triumphal march of the woman suffragists,” as one of the 
‘e effect ul- other interests seeking recognition in the platform. importance of the issue, but because the club women fear that | local papers put it. 
urs belongs Rev. Anna H. Shaw, the National President, was to present bringing suffrage to the fore might tend to undo the harmony The pageant was marked by enthusiasm and good humor, 
to vote for the request for a suffrage plank. The Baltimore suffragists,| that now exists. Delegates from the six enfranchised States | and despite the tremendous crowds there was absolutely no 
The leaders when they made their application for a hearing for Miss Shaw, have held a convention of their own, and are now trying to | rudeness shown. 

They have Were told that the time was past. Wednesday was the day | bring about the Federation’s endorsement. Promptly at seven o’clock on Friday evening, June 28, Joan 
and at the for hearings before the Committee on Resolutions, and it was Mrs. Frederick Nathan, of the National Consumers’ League, | of Arc, impersonated by Miss Ida Baker Neepier, with her steel 
1al election. now Thursday. The chairman of the committee finally con- | has been suggested as a possible candidate for President of the | armor sparkling in the glare of electric lights, waved her banner 

policy; 8° sented to give a hearing on Friday, though he said he had | Federation. It is believed by many of the delegates that Mrs, | and the march commenced to the tune of “Maryland, My Mary- 
harmony 12 turned away a hundred men who wanted hearings. Miss Shaw | Nathan possesses pre-eminently the powerful intellect, tact and | land.” Mrs. Nellie B. Van Slingerland of New York, founder 

reminded him that all those men had votes, while the women | social grace that make the attributes of leadership. The other| of the Joan of Are Club, and carrying the Joan of Arc white 

had none, and, in view of this disadvantage, the women ought | candidates are Mrs. Pennybacker and Mrs. Carpenter, both| banner, came next. Following were six horsewomen led by 
akland, Call- to have a little extra chance to talk. Accordingly, they were | avowed suffragists. Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, grand marshal and chief organizer of 
s to be add: 8iven five minutes before the Resolutions Committee just be In a review of the work of the past four years Mrs. Eva P.| the pageant. They had on the regulation riding costumes, 
the growth fore the Convention opened. Mrs. W. J. Brown of Baltimore. | Moore, the retiring President, mentioned as one of the greatest | decorated with the green, purple and white sashes. 

in Oakland. Mrs, Lawrence Lewis of Philadelphia, Mr. Hutchins and Rev. | accomplishments of the Federation the passage of the Pure The Margaret Brent float was one of the striking features 
e evil would James Grattan Mythen of Oklahoma went with Miss Shaw.| Food Law. Mrs. Moore said, “After twenty years of effort the | of the pageant. Margaret Bren t, the Maryland woman who first 
, women put After a long wait, Miss Shaw and Mrs. Lewis were admitted to | club women of this country got a pure food bill through Con- | asked for the vote, was impersonated by Miss Katherine Ernst, 

the committee room. Miss Shaw made a clear and forcible | gress.” Twenty years for one law is a long time, considering | while Mr. Frank F. Ramey was Lord Baltimore. 
five minutes’ speech, and presented the following resolution: | that it took the concerted effort of 800,000 clubs to bring it about. There were six other floats, representing the equal suf- 
“Whereas, The fundamental idea of a democracy is the right | Even those members of the Federation who have not put them. |frage States. Mrs. W. O. Stevens, dressed in the flowing robes 
of self-government, the right of citizens to choose their own | selves on record as asking for a direct voice in the government jof ancient Greece, drove the first chariot, and she made a most 
(Continur” ~ ~~ %13) must admit that indirect methods are rather slov 
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VICTORY 
By M. Harriet Woods 


We mount the rugged steeps of life 
With Truth our Alpine guide; 

Our foes, affrighted, disappear 
In chasms deep and wide. 

We lean upon the staff of Right, 
And every doubt forsake; 

While Hope is near with shining 


wings, 
Our hearts fresh courage take. 


The scenes of struggles disappear 
As we ascend the height, 

And friendly voices bid us come 
From darkness into light. 


Our hearts are strong—we falter not— 
For we shall win the prize, 

When portals fair swing open wide, 
Where songs of victory rise. 





ENCOURAGE MOTHER 
WHILE SHE IS ALIVE 





Jerusha Meditates After a 
Nelghbor’s Funeral 


Aunt 





“If folks could have their funerals 
when they are alive and well and 
struggling along, what a help it would 
be!” sighed Aunt Jerusha, folding her 
Paisley shawl with great care. “Now 
there is poor Mis’ Brown,” she added 
as she pinned her Sunday bonnet into 
her green veil. “How encouraged 
she’d have been if she could have 
heard what the minister said today! 
I wouldn't wonder one mite if she’d 
have got well. And Deacon Brown 
a-wipin’ his eyes, and all of them 
takin’ on so! Poor soul, she never 
dreamed they sot so much of her! 

“Mis’ Brown got discouraged. Yer 
see, Deacon Brown, he’d got a way of 
blaming everything on to her. I don’t 
suppose the deacon meant it—’t was 
just his way—but it’s awful wearing. 
When things wore out or broke, he 
acted just as if Mis’ Brown did it 
herself on purpose. And they all 
caught it, like the measles or whoop- 
ing cough. 

“And the minister a-telling how the 
deacon brought his young wife here 
when ’twan’t nothing but wilderness, 
and how patiently she bore hardships, 
and what a good wife she had been! 
Now, the minister wouldn’t have 
known anything about that if the 
deacon hadn’t a told him. Dear, dear! 
If he’d only told Mis’ Brown herself 
what he thought, I believe we might 
have saved the funeral. And when 
the minister said how the children 
would miss their mother, it seemed as 
though they couldn’t stand it, poor 
things. 

“Well, I guess it’s true enough; 
Mis’ Brown was always doing for 
some of them. When they were 
sInging about sweet rest in heaven, I 
couldn’t help thinking that was some- 
thing Mis’ Brown would have to get 
used to, for she’d never had none of 
it here. 

“She’d have been awful pleased with 
the flowers. They were pretty, and 
no mistake. Yer see, the deacon 
warn’t never willing for her to have a 
flower-bed. He said it was enough 
prettier sight to see good cabbages 
a-growing; but Mis’ Brown always 
kind of hankered after sweet-smelling 
things, like sweet peas, and such. 

“What did you say, Levi? Most 
time for supper? Well, land sakes, 
so it is! I must have got to meditat- 
ing. I’ve just been a-thinking, Levi, 
you needn’t tell the minister anything 
about me. If the pancakes and pump- 
kin pies are good, you just Say so as 
we go along. It ain’t best to keep 
everything laid up for funerals.”— 
Word and Works. 





UNIVERSALISTS CON- 
VERTED 





The Kansas State Universalist Con- 
vention passed the following: 

“Resolved, That the convention be 
placed on record as favoring with all 
its power the full emancipation of 
women, and heartily recommend the 
adoption of the State equal suffrage 
amendment to the constitution to give 
full and equal rights, irrespective of 
sex.” 


PETHICK LAWRENCE 
FREED 





Mr. Pethick Lawrence, who went on 
a hunger strike at the same time with 
his wife and Mrs. Pankhurst, has now 
been set free also. As he was 
stronger than they, it probably took a 
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PLAY MAKES HIT 


Wisconsin Suffragists See “Votes for 
Women” Photo Play and Call it a 
Thrilling Performance 





As we stampede to press, number- 
less facts surge up claiming expres- 
sion. 

We have had the photo-play, “Votes 
for Women,” in Milwaukee, La Crosse 
and Oshkosh, and it is to go the 
rounds of Wisconsin cities. We are 
wildly enthusiastic about it, and we 
want everybody to see it, 

Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict be- 
came so excited at the appearance of 
her friends, and especially her broth- 
er, Max Eastman, that only occupied 
theatre seats refrained her from tak- 
ing immediate part in the production. 

“There’s Jane Addams and Dr. 

Shaw,—there’s Inez Milholland!— 
There’s Mrs. Laidlaw. There’s Max, 
and Ida Rauh is at the typewriter,” 
came from the appreciative group of 
spectators who had met at the Suf- 
frage Headquarters and attended the 
theatre in a body for the evening per- 
formance. We were told by the man- 
agement that the particular film 
which we saw was being shown for 
the the first time, and it was certain- 
ly unusually clear and good. The 
effect of the production on the audi- 
ence was splendid, and all parts of it, 
especially the parade, were frequently 
applauded. 
The film went from here to La 
Crosse and later Oshkosh, and will 
again be back in Milwaukee to be 
shown at outlying moving picture 
theatres. 

Mr. Ries, the manager of the But- 
terfly Theatre, at which it was shown, 
arranged the entrance as a voting 
booth and had it draped in yellow 
bunting. Large yellow pennants and 
banners with “Votes for Women,” the 
name of the League and statements 
such as that of Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman about the milk and the 
baby, were strung across the entrance. 
In Woman’s Journal bags, hung in the 
lobby, were rainbow flyers with the 
sign, “Take one.” Literature and 
dodgers were displayed in every pos- 
sible location outside, and many peo- 
ple who didn’t go into the theatre 
stopped to read and learn. 

Mr. R. C. Spencer of the Spencerian 
writing fame, was so impressed with 
the film that as he came out of the 
theatre he left a contribution for the 
cause. 

At all future showings of the film 
we have been given permission to 
have four-minute speeches just before 
the film is run off. The management 
has sent us a schedule of places to 
which the film is going, and we are 
writing ahead to suggest arranging 
for speeches. Mrs. B. C. Gudden 
spoke at Oshkosh when the film was 
shown there Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 2 and 3. The play is very inspir- 
ing in effect and eminently worth 
seeing. 


SUFFRAGE IN THE ARMY 
Adjutant- 


General of the Grand Army, Makes 
Suffrage Addresses 





Col. Jerome A. Watrous, 





Women in Wisconsin are fortunate 
in having among the loyal supporters 
of the equal suffrage cause Col. 
Jerome A. Watrous, who never misses 
an opportunity in all speeches made 
by him, which are numerous, to bring 
his subject around to woman suffrage, 
and insert in it at least a paragraph 
of telling argument in favor of the 
cause. 

Col. Watrous, who is a soldier and 
a born enthusiast and propagandist, 
is the Adjutant-General of the Grand 
Army in Wisconsin, and Assistant 
General on the staff of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Few men in the 
State are in greater demand as 
speakers, and few of Wisconsin’s citi- 
zens are better known than he, be- 
cause of his long connection with 
politics and with the Wisconsin press. 

Among the most interesting events 
at which Col. Watrous has recently 
been called to express his views was 
the meeting dedicating the arch to 
Camp Randall, Madison, Camp Ran- 
dall having been recently made a 
State park. Col. Watrous presided at 
this meeting and addressed a gather- 
ing of over two thousand, most of 
whom were old soldiers and voters in 
Wisconsin. Following the address of 
Bishop Fallows, who had been intro- 





little longer to bring him to death’s 
door. ’ 


—_ i oe ee 


duced by Col. Watrous as the prin- 


cipal speaker, Col. Watrous took 
occasion to extend a vote of thanks 
to Bishop Fallows for his splendid talk 
and to a large choir of young women, 
who had sung during the proceedings. 
He followed his remarks by adding 
his desire to see these and all women 
given the right to vote, explaining 
briefly why. He had hardly finished 
when Bishop Fallows jumped up and 
put his hand on the shoulder of Col. 
Watrous and said, “He has made my 
speech too.” The applause was tre- 
mendous. 

At a large banquet of veterans and 
their wives, held on Memorial Day in 
Manitowoc, Col. Watrous made a suf- 
frage address. There he led to his re- 
marks approving of suffrage by laud- 
ing the women who did the work of 
the men at home during the time of 
the Civil War, and then extended his 
speech and made it apply to the wo- 
men of today. His tribute to them 
was enthusiastically received. 





GERMANS ENDORSE 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Union of 40,000 Membership Adopts 
Suffrage Resolutions at its Bien- 
nial 








At a biennial convention of the 
North American Turner Bund, recent- 
ly held in Indianapolis, resolutions 
were adopted favoring woman suf- 
frage. Fifteen delegates were sent 
from Wisconsin, instructed to vote 
for woman suffrage. One of the dele- 
gates was Mr. Theodore Fritz, busi- 
ness manager of the official magazine, 
The Friedenker. These men regard 
themselves as not among those who 
will allow themselves to be the “cat’s 
paw” in a hypocritical fight against 
suffrage made by a body of Germans 
in the German American Alliance. 

The North American Turner Bund 
is a gymnastic union, and the two 
hundred and sixty delegates present 
at the meeting in Indianapolis repre- 
sented 40,000 men all over the United 
States, one of the largest thorough 


German organizations in existence. 

The question of woman suffrage has 
been brought up at almost every bien- 
nial meeting since its first gathering, 
60 years ago, and this year aroused 
great enthusiasm and interest. 

The organization as a whole does 
not belong to the German American 
Alliance. “The German American Al- 
liance is not broad enough for us,” 
said Mr. Fritz. However, some of the 
State organizations which make up 
the national body belong to the Alli- 
ance. It is a matter left with the local 
organization to decide. 

The Freidenker, the official organ, 
favors woman suffrage unconditional- 
ly and has used within its pages a 
great deal of propaganda material. 





NEW HEADQUARTERS 
IN MILWAUKEE 





The Wisconsin W. S. A. has secured 
fine new Headquarters at the Gold- 
smith Building in Milwaukee. From 
there bulletins are to be issued and 
other literature sent out. An exten- 
sive educational campaign throughout 
the whole State will be carried out 
from the new Headquarters. The As- 
sociation has already organized 
branches in some 40 counties, besides 
those in smaller towns. 

Several of the teachers of Downer 
College have started out in aid of the 
suffrage work. Dr. Gwendolen B. 
Willis expects to be in the field un- 
til the election in November. She Is 
perhaps the most capable and effi- 
cient worker in the State. Later Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall and other distinguished diffra- 
gists are expected to aid the Wiscon- 


sin W. S. A. Miss Grace King has 
been in the field a great part of the 


time since April 1. Mrs. Avery was 
in Wisconsin two months and did 
effective work. Mrs. Edith Webster, 
a valuable worker and effective speak- 
er, has been called to England by the 
serious illness of her mother. Mrs. 
Nellie K. Donaldson, corresponding 
secretary of the Wisconsin W. S. A., 
has been doing valiant service, work- 
ing in season and out, planning routes 
for speakers, making dates, writing 
letters and doing office work. Mrs. 
Holden of Milwaukee has been holding 
many mass meetings in different parts 
of the city. The Milwaukee branch 
has steadily kept the subject of 
Votes for Women before the voters 
by lectures and literature and meet- 
ings at the different wards. 
Olympia Brown. 








MEN PLAN PARADE 


Permit Calls for 10,000—To March 
Right After Election 


The Men’s League for Women’s Suf- 
frage is co-operating in the plans for 
another big suffrage demonstration to 
take place in New York City on Sat- 
urday, November 9, immediately after 
the Presidential election. It is to be 
held in the evening and the marchers 


will carry torches. 
There will be great numbers of au- 


tomobiles with electric light decora 
tions, big floats, illuminated banners, 
and the men and the women riding 
horseback will carry torches. The 
marshals will have electric light 
batons, and midway on the line of the 
Fifth Avenue march, which will be 
from Fifty-ninth street to Union 
square, there will be an electric light 
signal pole to assist in the control of 
the great body of marchers. 

A series of open-air meetings will 
follow up the parade and the speak- 
ers will take possession of Union 
square, It is reported that the Men’s 
League made the initial move for the 
parade, and are equally sharing re- 
sponsibility with the women in mak- 
ing this procession as effective and 
spectacular as was the one on May 4. 

Police Commissioner Waldo has 
already granted the permit, allowing 
for 10,000 marchers. Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise, James Lees Laidlaw, Wm. M. 
Ivins, William Dean Howells and Ed- 
ward Lauterbuch are a few of the 
many prominent men who are actively 
helping in the plans. 





HIS WIFE APPLAUDED 


Senator La Follette Finds His Wife 
Has More Friends Than He 








The California College Equal Suf- 
frage League recently held its annual 
meeting in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Robert La Follette spoke on 
the “Progress of the Suffrage Move- 
ment” and “Our Duty Toward the Suf- 
frage Movement in the Six Campaign 
States.” Miss Caroline Jackson, one 
of the founders of the League, Mrs. 
Mabel Craft Deering and Miss Char- 
lotte Anita Whitney, President, spoke 
on the work of the organization both 
before and subsequent to the gaining 
of the franchise. 

Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith, Presi- 
dent of the California E. S. A., said it 
made her glad to think that at last 
there was a chance to have as lady 
of the White House a real woman suf- 
fragist, and also to have as President 
of the United States one who was out- 
spoken in his advocacy of equal suf- 
frage. The time was almost at hand 
when, as a matter of policy, one or 
other of the great political parties 
would advocate the measure. Mean- 
while it was a unique experience to be 
able to listen to the wife of a Presi- 
dential candidate expound her hus- 
band’s doctrines. This she could do 
in an equal suffrage State. 

Pledges were called for by Miss 
Clara Schlingheyde, the earnest suf- 
frage worker, who has so often per- 
formed a similar service at suffrage 
meetings, and $300 was contributed 
to help sister campaign States. Mrs. 
Keith told of a delayed check just 
received, a contribution from Massa- 
chusetts of $46, which would have ex- 
actly squared all outstanding in- 
debtedness of the State Association 
if it had come to hand when sent last 
November. 

The La Follette luncheon given by 
the San Francisco Center of the Civic 
League, already described in your 
columns, was attended by over five 
hundred women, besides many men, 
fathers, husbands, brothers, politicians 
and various spell-binders, such as 
Senator Bent of North Carolina, a 
Woodrow Wilson campaigner; Mr. 
Rudolph Spreckels, a La Follette man 
and owner of the San Francisco Call; 
Ex-Mayor Phelan, Democrat, _ etc. 
They realized the time so often fore- 
told when a woman’s meeting would 
attract politicians. 

Senator La Follette evidently en- 
joyed the situation, and, besides 
making a splendid campaign speech, 
he appeared to speak more free- 
ly than usual. When, on referring 
to Mrs. La Follette, the applause con- 
tinued longer than usual, he stopped 
and said, “I always knew she had 
more friends than I have.” 

California women have not gotten 
over the feeling that some miracle 
has been wrought in their favor, and 
old-time politicians shake their heads 
with a puzzled air and say it was a 
miracle how the women did it—how 
they got in. M. McH. K. 


CONNECTICUT HAS A 
SUFFRAGE FOURTH 


By Annie G. Porritt 

Summer work in Connecticut is now 
well under way. The New London 
County campaign, which is being un- 
dertaken by the State Association un- 
der the leadership of the State Organ- 
izer, Miss Emily Pierson, was begun 
on July Ist. The Fourth of July was 
made the occasion of an automobile 
parade. Women from New Haven, 
New London and Norwich came in 
their automobiles to join the car of 
the State organizer. Heading the 
parade was a large automobile truck 
loaded with boy scouts, and enlivened 
by the music of the boys’ drum and 
fife band. The route of the procession 
lay along the shore to all of the picnic 
grounds within ten miles of New Lon- 
don, and at several points fresh con- 
tingents of boy scouts joined the par- 
ty Speeches were made wherever 
audiences were available, and the pro- 
ceedings were not only useful directly 
in bringing the subject of woman suf. 
frage to the attention of a vast num. 
ber of holiday makers, but also in- 
directly in advertising the campaign 
which is to last throughout July and 
to cover the whole of New London 
County. 

Almost equally active work is going 
on this summer in Fairfield County, 
which borders on New York State. 
There are 22 towns in this county, and 
at a meeting of county workers held 
in Fairfield in June, under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. H. H. Knox of New 
Canaan, the county chairman, 13 of 
these towns were represented, while 
the leaders of three others were un- 
able to be present. Work was then 
planned for the six towns that are as 
yet unorganized, in order that every 
town in Fairfield county may be 
brought into line. The plans for sum- 
mer work included open-air meetings 
in Norwalk in connection with a mu- 
nicipal celebration there, and open- 
air speeches in a number of the towns 
for the Fourth of July. There were 
plans. also for lawn teas and bridge 
teas with suffrage speeches, outdoor 
talks in factory regions, and addresses 
before granges and men’s organiza- 
tions. All the work is. being planned 
with a view to bringing the subject of 
woman suffrage to the attention of all 
candidates running for election to the 
Legislature in November. 


In Litchfield County, 
chairman, Mrs. A. E. 8S. Taylor, is 


the county 


planning much active work, and she 
is being ably seconded by the Leagues 
The Salisbury 
Equal Franchise League, in particular, 
is undertaking house to house can- 
vassing, and it celebrated the Fourth 
of July by holding the largest meet- 
ing which it had so far undertaken. A 
new league is being organized at 
Woodbury, where much interest has 
been shown in suffrage meetings, but 
which had not hitherto fallen into line 
by the formation of a league. At 
Winsted, was recently 
taken of an aviation meet. Automo- 
biles were used to bring speakers to 


in various townships. 


advantage 


convenient spots, and a large number 
of signatures were secured as a result 
of the speeches. 


“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen tuis picture before? Then 
you have not had the new pamphlet on 
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KICK OUT BOSSES 


Judge Lindsey has written a letter 
to Daniel Kiefer of Cincinnati in re- 
ply to a congratulatory message. Mr. 
Kiefer suggests that the letter “be 
read from the stump by every speak- 
er who is talking on suffrage.” Judge 
Lindsey, wrote: 

My Dear Dan: It was mighty good 
of you to write me, and only the 
hurly-burly of work and a congested 
correspondence has delayed my an- 
swering. 

The women were certainly with us, 
and they voted our straight indepen- 
dent Citizens’ ticket, which won by 
ten thousand majority. 

My official majority is 26,360, which 
is said to be the greatest victory 
against a boss in the history of mu- 
nicipal government. 

Be sure and tell the voters in Ohio 
that woman suffrage is fair and just, 
and they will kick the bosses out of 
politics. 





) is ime 
Sincerely yours, 
Ben. F. Lindsey. 





“There are 100,000 needless infant 
deaths in a year in this country, near- 
ly 2,000,000 child laborers, millions of 
school children handicapped by easily 
removable physical defects, 50,500 
tenement house rooms totally without 
windows in New York City alone,” 
according to the report of R. Fulton 
Cutting, founder of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research and president of the 
New York Association for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of the 
Poor. 





WOMEN AND MEAT RIOTS 





The Jewish women who have de- 
clared a boycott on “kosher” meat be- 
cause of its excessive price may not 
be logical. But their militancy of 
spirit, their unwillingness to be 
robbed in silence, is at least worthy 
of respect. Enough of such boycotts, 
however incidentally exasperating and 
in personal application unjust, will 
have the good effect of compelling 
remedial notice. For, in spite of the 
packers’ slick explanations of the 
causes of high meat prices, the public 
knows that extortion is the chief one 
among them. Not competition but 
monopoly fixes the wholesale price of 
meat—monopoly which has greatly 
enriched a few persons at the cost of 
many. The people by instinct know 
that private monopoly is intolerable— 
that no group of men not accountable 
to their fellow men are wise enough or 
just enough to hold power over the 
necessities of existence. That we 
have permitted such private monopo- 
lies to flourish is a sign of past folly, 
but not a reason why such folly should 
be perpetuated.—The Boston Common. 





Miss Helen H. Hill has been ap- 
pointed by the Government of Porto 
Rico Chief of the Bureau of Informa- 
tion. The department is to aid busi- 
ness houses considering settlement in 
Porto Rico. 





The Russian Douma has passed a 
law granting married women an exten- 
sion of personal rights and the freer 
disposal of their property. 
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OHIO KEEPS ACTIVE 





Trolley Car Excursions Prove Good 
Propaganda — Elephant Carries 
“Votes for Women” 





The Woman’s Journal goes to press 
a day early this week on account of 
July 4, and our usual Ohio letter has 
not been received. The Cleveland 
Press Committee sent the following 
notes: 

Our first excursion by trolley to the 
near-by towns was thoroughly worth 
while, although another time we are 
convinced we could accomplish more 
by advertising our coming more com- 
pletely. As it was, we had a big meet- 
ing in two towns and delivered much 
literature, posted bills, and in general 
stirred up the country side. Mrs. 
Park and Miss Allen stayed in Medina 
and have started an organization 
there and are “working” the little 
towns in the environs from there as 
a base. Today’s paper says that Miss 
Allen received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Senatoria) Convention 
that is being held at Selina. 

The Cleveland Headquarters have 
obtained a list of retail merchants in 
the towns of Ohio that buy their sup- 
plies from a wholesade house in 
Cleveland. There are 1,800 names on 
the list. To each one a letter has 
been sent asking one of two things, 
either that the merchant send us a 
list of his customers, so that we may 
mail to each one some literature, or 
better still, that the merchant himself 
take some literature and send it out 
in his bundles. Before the last letter 
had left the office we were having 
favorable replies. In most cases the 
merchant preferred to put the litera- 
ture into his bundles, and, of course, 
we like that plan better also. We 
pass this on as a possible suggestion 
to others. 

We are endeavoring systematically 
to post the main arteries out of Cleve. 
land with bills. Each Saturday an au- 
tomobile load of people starts out, 
and in five or six hours is able to 
cover a good bit of territory. We en- 
deavor to put the bills in sheltered 
places, to make them last as long as 
possible. 

A devoted band of suffragists “cov- 
ered” the circus crowd this week, and 
one night the “Largest Elephant in 
the World” bore a “Votes for Women” 
banner very proudly on his side. 

At the recent anti meeting, at 
which Mrs. Scott spoke, an elderly 
man got up at the end and said, “I 
move that a vote of thanks be given 
to the lady for what she has said.” 
Quick as a flash a man sitting near 
arose and said, “But the lady doesn’t 
want the vote”! : 





Spend Your Vacation in Ohio 

If any suffragists are uncertain how 
to spend a long or short vacation, let 
them consider the idea of spending it 
in Ohio, doing open-air suffrage work. 
It is the modern application of the 
camp-meeting, and Ohio suffragists 
have some alluring plans on foot. Get 
up a party, rent an auto, and come 
one, come all, first writing Mrs. Upton 
about it so that she can assign your 
camping ground somewhere. 

A good story comes from Youngs- 
town. In an office there with a num- 
ber of stenographers who never have 
thought of suffrage until now, a 
church entertainment has been the 
spark to kindle enthusiasm. The girls 
were drawn to help get up an enter- 
tainment in their church society, and 
one bright spirit hit upon the novel 
idea of giving a mock suffrage parade 
The others fell in, and all began to 
get up banners. They began by con- 
sidering it a fine joke. As each girl 
brought in her banner and showed it 
to the rest, emulation deepened feel- 
ing. They began to read up in order 
to get mottoes for inscriptions. They 
marched around the office at noon 
practising. Other employees came in 
to see the fun. Preity soon, it stopped 
being a joke. They went to their 
church entertainment real paraders. 
They have pledged every man in their 
building who is convertible to vote 
for the amendment, and there are no 
more ardent suffragists in Ohio than 
these stenographers. The impression 
made on their church by the parade 
was serious and not comic, and now 
Youngstown is waiting a suitable op- 
portunity to get into a real parade. 


Sympathy from Abroad 


Lastly, from beyond the seven seas 
comes a word of solicitude, affection 
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expressing the wish that she might 
be back from her trip around the 
world in time to do something in 
Ohio. While we think we are hot in 
Ohio, we certainly are not in it with 
the inhabitants of Java, where the 
temperature is continually above boil- 
ing point, and where Mrs. Catt par- 
takes of red pepper to keep cool, as 
she goes from meeting to meeting! 
Again, from Vienna, Austria, comes 
an eager word, sent by Ella Reeve 
Bloor: “If things get very ‘hot’ cable 
me in London and I’ll come back im- 
mediately. Will be back in July, any- 
way, fresh for the home run. Am 
homesick for work, and bursting with 
enthusiasm and inspiration. Fifty 
thousand women are organized here 
in Austrian trade unions;- 20,000 are 
members of the Social Democratic 
party.” 
Mary Gray Peck. 


“Conditions in Ohio,” declares Judge 
Littleford, president of the Cincinnati 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, 
“are similar to those that existed in 
California just prior to the State’s 
granting the franchise to women. 
Most Californians were surprised to 
see the move successful. Ohioans will 
be similarly surprised. We will have 
a fight, of course, but women will vote 
iu Ohio after Jan. 1, 1913, just as sure- 
ly as they are now voting in Cali- 
fornia.” 


KANSAS AT WORK 





A Report on Its Many-Sided Suffrage 
Activities 





Reports are coming every day from 
teachers’ institutes of resolutions fa- 
vorable to suffrage. The latest are 
from Atchison and Ness Counties. 
Pawnee County reports a unanimous 
vote, and Logan County appended the 
names of the voters to their endorse- 
ment. Miss Effie Graham, chairman 
of education, is much pleased over the 
returns that are sent to her. 

A suffrage parade and open-air meet- 
ing recently held at Holton, Kansas, 
was a great success. Dr. Helen Brew- 
ster Owens spoke nine times within 
five days in Jackson County, in all to 
800 or 900 people. 

Mrs. Baldwin spoke on the Fourth. 
On July ist a playlet was given in 
the airdome. This will be repeated in 
the surrounding towns in Jackson 
County. Merchants, grocers and laun- 
dry men, one day in the week, put a 
suffrage leaflet into each package sent 
out. A suffragist stays in each store 
on that day to assist. 

The Kiowa Commercial Club have 
set apart one day in their fall carnival 
for Equal Suffrage, one for Democratic 
Day and one for Republican Day. Sev- 
eral thousand people will be present 
and we want the very best speaker 
obtainable. 

We left a rainbow flyer and Con- 
gressional Speech in every mail box 
between Topeka and Lawrence. We 
decorated the car with balloons be- 
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we tooted our horn and when the peo- 
ple came running out we gave them 
literature. 

Our house to house canvass is well 
under way in Riley County. We have 
600 members. We enrolled 58 mem- 
bers after a talk to the Institute, June 
25th. June 26th we received the en- 
dorsement of the Riley County Federa- 
tion. In two blocks canvassed only 
one opposed. Douglas County is wide 
awake, North Lawrence has practi- 
cally completed the canvass. Very 
few are opposed. Miss Laurenia Shaw 
and her lieutenant are working 
among the teachers in the Institute. 
She is driving all over the county or- 
ganizing the school districts. We ex- 
pect soon to give the play “How the 
Vote Was Won.” 

We secured the endorsement of the 
Kansas Abstracters’ Association, in 
session here last week. 





The Daily News of Dayton, O., 
made its issue of June 15 a suffrage 
number, giving large space to both 
sides. Of course the quality of the 
material contributed by the friends 
of equal rights was by far the best. 





The Nebraska suffragists have sent 
$50 to Kansas and $50 to Wisconsin 
to aid the campaigns. 
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MILITANCY RENEWED 


Once more the cablegrams tell almost daily of renewed 
militancy in England. The post office windows have been 
broken in Manchester, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Derby, Ilkeston, 
Ludlow and elsewhere. It is said to be the intention to smash 
the windows of every post office in England. Myr. Asquith has 
been repeatedy remonstrated with by women at parties and 
receptions, and on one occasion is said to have been shaken; 
whereupon some of the anti-suffragists present, in order to 
give the suffragette a lesson in good manners, threw her bodily 
down stairs with great violence, 

At a Home Rule meeting in Bristol, addressed by John 
Redmond, a Mrs. Wilcox gained admission disguised as a man— 
no doubt to make a plea for the inclusion of women in the 
Home Rule bill—and when discovered and turned out, she was 
beaten and chased for a mile by a mob. This is doubtless Mrs. 
Dove Wilcox, the young widow whose father-in-law more than 
a year ago had an indignant letter about her in “Votes for 
Women.” He said she had been an admirable wife to his son, 
had nursed him through his last illness with the greatest devo- 
tion and tenderness, and had been a real sunbeam in the house; 
and he protested against Mrs. Pankhurst’s encouraging so excel- 
lent a young woman to do things which would cost her impris- 
onment and suffering. This illustrates afresh the fact that the 
women taking part in these demonstrations are not hooligans, 
but women of heart, conscience and character. 

It is not necessary to reprint here tha details of the many 
incidents that all can read for themselves in the daily papers— 
the breaking of the windows of St. Stephen’s, the knocking off 
of Lloyd-George’s hat, etc., etc. 

These press despatches probably must be taken with several 
grains of salt, but it is sadly clear that the continued denial 
of justice is bearing its natural fruits. 

The immediate cause may be the introduction of the gov- 
ernment’s electoral reform bill, widening the franchise for men 
who have not agitated for it, and leaving out the women who 
had conducted a peaceful agitation of unprecedented magnitude 
and earnestness for forty years before a few of them began 
to break windows. It is as if the government, goaded into 
action on the subject of Home Rule by the persistent efforts 
of the Irish, should undertake to establish local Parliaments 
for Scotland and Wales, but none for Ireland. The exasperation 
may very likely have been increased by the cruelties inflicted 
on the women in prison. A few days before the fresh outbreak 
of militancy, it was reported that George Lansbury had made 
an impassioned speech in Parliament, accusing the Cabinet of 
being practically guilty of murder. Keir Hardie and Timothy 
Healy also took up the cudgels in Parliament for the women, 
and great excitement and bitterness were aroused. 

The news that some of the hunger-strikers were released 
when at the point of death has stirred the bile of certain oppo 
nents of equal rights in America. They complain that this 
makes women who commit violence as a political protest “im- 
mune from punishment of any serious nature.” If one of these 
gentlemen were offered his choice between two sentences— 
imprisonment for a week with nothing to eat, or imprisonment 
for a year with three meals a day—would he not choose the 
second, as incomparably the less severe? One of America’s 
bravest “soldiers of the common good,” the Rev. Caroline Bart 
lett Crane, writes in the Kalamazoo Telegraph-Press of the 
militants: 

“Thege women, surrounded by such wrongs to their sister 
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women as we in America can hardly conceive, are in earnest 
with an earnestness which makes ours seem casual and tem- 
perate indeed. Let us be thankful that American conditions 
and American manhood are such as to make all appeals to 
violence needless here. But let us remember that, if the latest 
English militancy seems now to have set back the cause of 
suffrage somewhat, yet no man or woman can predict what will 
be the writings of history on the ultimate result; and let us 
remember, also, that the militancy of the last six years has 
been so associated with the sudden world-wide waking-up on 
the subject of suffrage that it is hard to escape the inference 
of cause and effect. 

“There is no doubt that such outrageous delays and treach- 
ery towards the rights of any considerable class of men who 
knew their cause favored by a majority in Parliament for many 
years, would have precipitated civil war. Let us pursue our 
peaceful methods, and let us hold what opinions we will as to 
the wisdom of miiitancy in a foreign country whose problems 
and situatons we do not fully understand; but I, for one, do not 
comprehend how any woman anywhere who wants to be free, 
can fail to burn incense in some corner of her heart to these 
heroic sisters who have sacrificed so much that women hold 
dear, and deliberately courted humiliation and misery and death 
for the cause of free womanhood. May my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth ere I ever make light of such as these, or fail 
on occasion to speak in defense of them!” 

A. 8. B. 


CLUB WOMEN IN DENVER 


Denver’s club women gave a great reception to the dele 
gates who passed through that city on their way to the Bien- 
nial, Mrs, Sarah Platt Decker presided, and, from the reports. 
the meeting seems to have been a good deal of a suffrage love 
feast. The Denver Reupblican says: 

“The speeches made at the receptions given by the local 
club women to delegates en route to the Biennial in San Fran- 
cisco echo and re-echo with political references, which show one 





of sex, and will hail the day when the educated intellect and 
enlightened conscience of woman will find direct expression at 
the ballot box,” 

Suffragists who were also Republicans were delighted, and 
hoped for a great advance of the cause as a result. But the 
vote in the Legislature that year showed little increase. On 
another occasion the Democratic party of Massachusetts put in 
an equally unequivocal suffrage plank, and Democratic suffra. 
gists were delighted; but again the men who had been elected 
on a suffrage platform refused to stand on it afterwards. 

It is all right to keep on pegging away for planks in party 
platforms, but we can afford to take it gaily when the request 
is not granted. It will be granted oftener and oftener as the 
list of suffrage States increases. A. 8. B, 


BEWARE OF SUFFRAGE 


A special plea to the students to beware of woman suffrage 
was made the other day by Bishop J. H. McCoy, who preached 
the commencement sermon to the Wesleyan graduates at Macon, 
Ga, He said in part: 

“The prayerful influence of a mother has more to do with 
the molding of a character than all the presidents of woman's 
suffrage throughout the country. I warn you to rule through 
the home and not through the polls, as some of the women of 
our country now desire.” 

All the elements that seek to corrupt the children of Ameri- 
can mothers will heartily rejoice in the bishop’s advice. “A 
mother’s prayerful influence” may do more than the ballot, but 
that does not prove that the ballot is useless, or that the 
mother ought not to have it. There is an old proverb, “An 
ounce of mother is worth a pound of clergy.” Does it follow 
that bishops ought to be abolished? A. 8S. B. 















IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Subscriptions for The Woman’s Journal, orders for 





thing, at least—that the club women keep informed upon the | ¢xtra copies, and all letters on matters of business should 


political life of the country. 
Antis Were Scarce 

“In the great gathering last night there were not more than 
half a dozen anti-suffragists. Again and again the question of 
suffrage was brought into the limelight in the speeches of the 
prominent women delegates. 

Michigan Women Spoke 

“*The men are going to vote this fall in Michigan and decide 
whether women shall have a voice in the government of the 
State,’ said Mrs. Ashbaugh of Michigan, ‘and we are all hope 
ful. We got out a suffrage edition of the Detroit Times and 
had young Detroit women selling the papers on the street. It 
was a great success.’ Mrs. Ashbaugh is editor of the Club 
Woman, 

“Mrs, Spindler, State president of Michigan clubs, said she 
believed no State in the Union had such laws on its statute 
books as those which the women of Colorado had helped to 
bring about. 

Hear from Ohio and Wisconsin 

“The Ohio delegation came with an invitation to Mrs. 
Decker to make a suffrage speech at the Ohio Columbus cen- 
tennial in August, 

“Miss Stearns of Wisconsin said she was particularly struck 
with the permanency of the development of Denver. ‘No city 
in this country has made greater progress than you have in the 
last fourteen years,’ she said. ‘I tell the club women that ancient 
Greece isn’t half as important as the grease on our garbage pails. 
I’ve been looking into your methods of street cleaning and am 
much impressed.’ 

“Mrs, George Zimmerman, chairman of civics in Ohio, urged 
members of the Federation to read the June number of the 
American City, which contains reports of 46 States in the Union 
on the question of civic betterment and work done to this end 
by the clubs, 

South Waking Up 

“An interesting woman was Mrs. Isabella Dunlap of Florida, 
who said Southern women had been protected by chivalry so 
long that they did not want or need suffrage. ‘But some day 
they will wake up,’ she said, ‘and then there will be no section 
of the countfy so ardent for suffrage as the South.’” 

There were addresses by Mrs. Howard Huckins, of Oberlin, 
president of the Ohio Federation, Mrs. Samuel B. Sneath, its 
ex-president, Mrs. E, L, Buckwalter of Ohio, and other promi: 
nent club women, representing many States. Mrs. William B. 
Williams, president of Michigan, is reported to have given 
“a splendid talk.” The Denver News says: 

“No one who attended the reception given at the Woman’s 
Club last night by the federated club women of the city to the 
visiting delegates could have doubted that every woman going 
to the Biennial is an ardent suffragist.” 

Of course, some were not, but evidently these were a 
minority. And it was good for them to have en route, as an 
object lesson, a sight of Denver's clean streets, and to be shown 
that its enfranchised club women have not been made dowdies 
themselves because they have had the power and the will to 
clean up their city. A. S. B. 


_— Oe 


AS TO SUFFRAGE PLANKS 


It is a good thing to ask for suffrage planks in party plat- 
forms, for the agitation and discussion thus aroused are of much 
value. But there is no cause for any acute regret if the plank 
is not inserted. As long ago as 1872 the following resolution 
Was adopted by the National Republican Convention, mainly 
through the efforts of Henry B. Blackwell: 

“The Republican party is mindful of its obligations to the 
loyal women of America for their noble devotion to the cause 
of freedom; their admission to wider fields of usefulness is 
viewed with satisfaction; and the honest demands of any class 
of citizens for enlarged rights should be treated with respectful 
consideration.” 

This plank “was greeted with louder cheering than wel- 
comed any other portion of the platform.” 

The same year, the Republican State Convention of Massa- 
chusetts adopted the following: 

“Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recognition of 
the rights of woman contained in the National Republican plat- 
form; that the Republican party of Massachusetts, as the rep- 
resentative of liberty and progress, is in favor of extending 
suffrage on equal terms to all American citizens, irrespective 





be addressed simply to The Woman’s Journal, 585 Boy]l- 
ston Street, Boston, Mass., not to the editor. All articles 
and communications meant for publication should be 
similarily addressed during the summer, as the editor 
will be away much of the time. All personal letters 
should be addressed to Miss Blackwell, at 3 Monadnock 
Street, Dorchester, Mass. From there they will be for- 
warded to her, wherever she may be. 

Observe these directions, and it will save much 
trouble and delay. A. S. B. 


LEGISLATING WITHOUT A VOTE 


Miss Frances Perkins lately secured the passage of a 
54-hour law for women in New York. How she did it is told 
in an article in the July Metropolitan, entitled “Behind the 
Rail”—an article which is sober fact, yet as thrilling as any 
romance, Incidentally, it shows why Miss Perkins is a suffra 
gist, and why almost all the women who have experience in 
passing good laws by “indirect influence” have come out in 
favor of votes for women. 

The article describes the last two days of the long fight for 
the bill by the Consumers’ League, of which Miss Perkins was 
secretary. For two sessions she had haunted the capitol, try- 
ing to arouse the sympathy of Senators and Assemblymen for 
the 400,000 women and girls who were worked long hours in 
the factories of New York State. Among others, she had 
enlisted the help of “The MacManus,” Senator from “Hell’s 
Kitchen,” and Big Tim Sullivan, King of the Bowery. Despite 
their evil reputations, they were not wholly bad, and she found 
their “human side,” 

The enemies of the bill had exhausted every trick and de 
vice to delay it. At last it was on the calendar—only two days 
before the Legislature was to adjourn. Frances Perkins stood 
just behind the brass rail, beyond which outsiders may not gu 
She had waited since morning; it was now 8.30 P. M. All the 
business was behind. At last the bill was reached. She had 
the promise of 26 Senators’ votes. But might not the opposi: 
tion have something still up its sleeve? It had. Senator Allen 
of Troy, political guardian of the great collar and shirt indus 
tries, arose and smoothly offered an amendment. Three more 
followed swiftly. All were plausible. But if even one amend: 
ment were adopted, the bill, with the short time left for its 
consideration, had not one chance in a million of passing botb 
houses, 

“Senator MacManus, who sat in front of her just beyond 
the rail, turned excitedly about. ‘Miss Perkins, what are we 
going to do about it?’ 

“*Vote the amendments down!’ she exclaimed. 

“A Senator came running back to her. ‘Miss Perkins, that 
first amendment seems a good thing to me. Won’t it be all 
right for me to vote for it?’ 

““No! No!’ she cried. ‘Don’t you see that they are all 
just a trick to divide our forces? We must vote them down— 
every one!’ 

“Other Senators, a dozen of them, pressed about her, pour- 
ing out similar questions, and to all she returned the same 
emphatic answer. It was a strange situation—a young woman 
as the general of the forces on one side in a great legislative 
battle, and this general directing the fight from behind the rail.” 

The amendments were voted down, and the bill passed the 
Senate. Dozens of Senators crowded around to shake hands 
with Miss Perkins. Even opponents congratulated her on hav- 
ing done a fine piece of work. She was gratified, but suspicious. 
She looked for trouble ahead. Friendly Senators assured het 
that there would be no trouble in the Assembly; it had a large 
majority in favor of a 54-hour law. But in the Assembly two 
bills had been introduced—the MacManus bill, the same which 
had passed the Senate, and the Jackson Dill, a less satisfactory 
measure which exempted canneries. All the next day Frances 
Perkins besieged the Assembly Rules Committee to get it to 
report out the MacManus bill, in vain. Its chairman, Assembly: 
man Merritt, would say neither yes nor no, till it was too late 
for definite information to be of any use to her. Then she got 
a flat refusal. Instead of the MacManus Dill, the Jackson Dill 
was reported out and passed. The plan of the enemy was DOW 
clear. It was to have the two houses, in the last hours of the 
session, pass different bills. Then neither would become Jaw. 

“The Republican Assembly had passed a 54-hour bill for 
women, It had done its duty to labor, Ard the Democratic 
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Senate had passed a 54-hour bill for women. It, too, had done 
duty to labor. The politicians of both parties had saved 
their faces before labor on the eve of a great Presidential cam- 

they had also done exactly what the big manufac 
turers desired. The politicians who had fought her smiled on 
her with triumphant benignancy as they passed her.” 

Her quick mind saw the one possible way to snatch victory 
from defeat. She hurried back to the Senate, and persuaded 
Senator MacManus to accept the Jackson bill as a substitute 
for his own, and Wagner, chairman of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, to report it out at once. Let Leroy Scott, in the Metro- 
politan, tell the rest of the story: 

The Bowery to the Rescue 

In the corridor she saw Senator O’Brien, one of her sup 
porters, stepping into an elevator. It was then 6.50 o’clock, 

“Are you going home?” she asked. 

“Yes; catching the Empire Express at seven.” 

Not till the elevator had shot down did she realize the 
danger portended by O’Brien’s departure. She rushed into the 
chamber and her gaze swept the Senators. Four of her votes 
had gone! Also, Senator Wagner had not yet reported the 
Jackson bill. 

Here was a crisis indeed! The bill not reported—her sup- 
porters going home—and Wagner in the president’s chair where 
she could not reach him! 

At this moment she saw Senator “Christy” Sullivan come 
out of the cloakroom with his hat and coat, and she knew that 
his cousin, Big Tim Sullivan, would be going home with him. 
If those two votes were lost, then all was lost. Besides, the 
support of Big Tim was a most important factor. 

“You're leaving?” she exclaimed in dismay. 

“Yes—we’re going home on the eight o’clock boat,” replied 
Christy. 

“But don’t you know how things stand?” she cried. She 
explained the situation. 

“Well, I sure want to give you my vote, but I’ve got to 
catch the boat. I’ve got a stateroom reserved—and I haven’t 
slept any for a week.” 

“But Senator Wagner hasn’t done anything yet. 
get the bill reported out at once?” 

“If any man can do it, Big Tim is the man,” said Christy. 
“He’s on the Rules Committee.” 

Just then Big Tim came out of the cloakroom, also with 
coat and hat. Miss Perkins and Christy Sullivan acquainted 
him with the crisis. “Senator,” Miss Perkins concluded, “if 
we don’t get a bill through the Senate within the next few min. 
utes, we’re beaten! Can you get the Jackson bill reported out 
of committee?” 

Big Tim beamed. ‘Those esthetic reformers who believe 
that Big Tim holds his kingdom only by corruption know neither 
Big Tim nor his realm. Big Tim is no lily; but he is human. 

“Can I, Miss Perkins? Sure, I can. And what’s more, 
I will,” 

At once the King of the Bowery sat down at his Senatorial 
desk and scribbled a few lines on a sheet of paper. And while 
business was buzzing all about him he carried this to a majority 
of the members of the Rules Committee and secured their signa 

tures; then he laid it on the clerk’s desk. 


— 
& 


Can’t we 


Checkmating the Opposition 

“Mr. President,” he announced, “a special report of the 
Committee on Rules. We recommend the suspension of regular 
order and the immediate consideration of the Jackson bill.” 

A moment before the opposition had been chuckling over 
its clever victory. It was entirely outside their calculations that 
the friends of the 54-hour law would be adroit enough to accept 
a bill they had been opposing. The opposition had been playing 
clever politics—and here they were threatened with defeat at 
their own game! 

Suddenly they were in an uproar. At first in their sur. 
prise and wrath they merely spluttered; then they began to 
talk high-mindedly. Senators who had opposed all legislation 
now virtuously spoke of the injustice to the cannery workers 
by the exemption of the canners. Several declaimed against 
the bill because it was not what was desired by Miss Perkins 
and other true friends of better legisation for America’s cher- 
ished womanhood. Never before had these gentlemen been such 
lofty and impassioned champions of idealistic legislation and 
the rights of the oppressed worker. 

All the supporters of the MacManus bill, taken by surprise 
by this unexpected move, came hurrying behind the rail. “How 
about this?” they demanded of Miss Perkins. “Is this bill all 
right? Why do you want it?” 

It was all right, she told them; and she wanted it because, 
though cannery workers were exempted, 400,000 women in fac- 
tories would have their lives bettered by it. It was the only 
way. Reassured, the Senators went back to their seats. 

When the voting began, Big Tim and Christy Sullivan, their 
overcoats on, arose and asked permission to vote before their 
names were reached on the roll, as they wanted to catch their 
boat. Permission was granted, the two answered “aye,” and 
departed for the pier. 

Two Senators Fail 

Thrilled with the nearness of victory after the long fight 
and yet fearful of some final mishap, Miss Perkins leaned 
against the rail and checked the votes as the Senators answered 
to their names. Counting the two Sullivans who had already 
voted, there were twenty-six Senators present who had stood 
together; twenty-six—the exact number necessary for passage. 
But of these a few were doubtful. Would these few vote right 
in this the final stand? 

The doubtful ones stood firm—the bill seemed progressing 
toward certain victory—when, at the very last, two of the Sena- 
tors who had voted regularly for the bill, now freed of the 
dominant presence of Big Tim, shifted to the opposition and 
voted “no.” Total affirmative vote, twenty-four. 

The bill was lost! 

And this time, the opposition was certain, it was lost be- 
yond all chance of retrieval. They burst into cries of triumph, 
cries of “Regular order of business, Mr. President!” Dazed 
by this sudden defeat, Miss Perkins stood gripping the rail. 
MacManus gazed back at her; he, too, was dazed. . . . The 
*xultant uproar of the opposition continued: 

“What are we going to do?” Senator MacManus whispered 
8cross the rail, 

Mechanically, she looked at her watch. 
Tim’s boat left at eight. 


Suddenly she was once more all excitement. She seized 


MacMaaus’s arm, 


It was 7.50. Big 
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“Move to reconsider!” she cried. 
“What for?” 
“Our only chance is te reconsider and try to make those 
two men change their votes!” : 
“Yes. But——” 
“And the Only thing that can make them change is Tim 
Sullivan! I’m going to try to get the Sullivans back!” 
A Last Chance 

The next moment MacManus was on his feet moving the 
reconsideration of the bill; and in the same instant Miss Per- 
kins had seized a passing page. “Boy, call up the New York 
boat and get Senator Tim Sullivan!” She seized another page 
“Get a taxi and rush it down to the New York boat for Senator 
Sullivan!” She leaned over the rail and cried to MacManus: 
“Kill time every way you can!” 

“You bet I will!” he exclaimed; and she heard him call 
grimly to one of the two deserters, “We'll make you eat crow!” 
Senate Was Bedlam 

The Senate chamber was like a madhouse. Every man’s 
hand was in the air, every man’s voice was shrieking, “Point of 
order, Mr. President! Point of order!” Part of the Senators 
were clamoring for a “closed call of the House” on the motion 
to reconsider, part for an “open call of the House.” The first 
meant that the doors would be locked, and the Sullivans, even 
if they were reached, would not be admitted. Wagner, in the 
chair, was in complete ignorance as to what was afoot; a deci- 
sion by the chair in favor of the “closed call” would mean 
complete annihilation of this last forlorn hope. 

While the fight over this all-important point was raging, 
Miss Perkins flew into the lobby to the telephone the page was 
holding for her, Suspense pounding madly within her, she 
stood with watch in hand counting the slipping minutes till 
sailing time. Seven minutes of eight—six minutes—suppose Big 
Tim were in a friend’s cabin where he could not be found? Five 
minutes—four—suppose he were promenading upon an upper 
deck? And suppose the bewildered Wagner had decided in 
favor of the “closed call”? Three minutes—two—— 

“Hello!” a far voice sounded in her ear, 

“Is that Senator Sullivan?” 

“Yes,” 

“Two votes have deserted us. The bill’s lost. Will you and 
Senator C. D. Sullivan come back?” 

“Sure I will, Miss Perkins,” he called. “I thought you were 
safe or I never would ’a’ left.” 

When Miss Perkins got back into the Senate chamber Wag: 
ner was considering the point of order. He must have been 
guided by intuition, for he decided in favor of an open call of 
the House. 

The Sullivans could get in—if they came in time, 


Fighting for Time 

If they came in time! “Delay things as much as you can,” 
she again whispered over the rail to MacManus as the Senate 
began to vote on the motion to reconsider. The rules allow 
each member five minutes in which to explain his vote, and 
MacManus talked drivel for five minutes when his name was 
called and two or three other Senators, who knew the Sullivans 
were hurrying from the pier, drivelled till the gavel stopped 
them. And all the while Miss Perkins was gripping the brass 
rail, her eyes fastened on the door, a question pounding madly 
within her: Would the Sullivans come in time?—would they 
come?—would they come? She heard the clerk’s mechanical 
voice pursue its alphabetical way inexorably down the roll— 
toward the very end: “Saxe—Travis—Wagner—W hite——” 

And at that, the ultimate minute of hope, something hap- 
pened very like the closing moment of a melodrama, - The doors 
of the Senate were flung open, and in burst Big Tim Sullivan, 
dishevelled, red, panting, and behind him Christy Sullivan, dis- 
hevelled, pale, panting. They had missed the taxi and had run 
a great part of the way. Their right hands were upraised, and 
they were gasping out: . 

“Mr. President, I wish to be recorded in the affirmative!” 

There was a mighty roar from the friends of the bill. 

The motion to reconsider was passed. The Jackson bill 
was once more put to vote; this time the two deserters, with 
the eyes of Big Tim upon them, voted for the bill. 

And the bill was carried. 

Again the Senate was in an uproar; it was swept by a tidal 
wave of emotion. Friends of the bill rushed upon the Sullivans 
and embraced them. Callous old politicians, who had long for- 
gotten what a tear was, were weeping on One another’s shoul- 
ders. . . . And at the back of the chamber, clinging to the 
brass rail beyond which she might not go, Frances Perkins was 
weeping, too. 

The next moment Senators engulfed her—the Sullivans 
MacManus, Wagner, others—crushing her hand, shouting praise 
and congratulation. “Miss Perkins, you ought to have 
my seat here!” cried Big Tim, an unusual brightness in his 
big blue eyes. “And let me tell you,” he added, “if I wasn’t 
already in favor of woman suffrage, the job you’ve done here 
would have won me over—sure!” 





HEARING AT BALTIMORE 





(Concluded from Page 209) 





representatives, to enact the laws by which they are governed; 
and 

“Whereas, This right can be secured only by the exercise 
of the suffrage; therefore 

“Resolved, That the ballot in the hand of every qualified 
citizen constitutes the true political status of the people, and 
to deprive one half of the people of the use of the ballot is 
to deny the first principle of a democratic government.” 

Miss Shaw says that the chairman could not have been 
more courteous, and that Mr. Bryan, who was a member of the 
committee, listened with marked attention. 

Afterwards Miss Shaw was an interested spectator of the 
Convention till 3 A. M. 





Mrs. Mary Arkwright Hutton, the only woman delegate 
from the State of Washington to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Baltimere, says that the women of her State worked 
for years to secure an eight-hour day for women but did not 
succeed until they became voters. Mrs. Hutton plans to tour 
Ohio, her native State, in the interest of the suffrage campaign 











NATIONAL MEN’S LEAGUE 


Mr. Omar E. Garwood writes: 

“Please announce through The Woman’s Journal the officers 
of the National Men’s League for Woman Suffrage as follows: 
President, James Lees Laidlaw, 26 Broadway, New York City; 
vice-president, Charles Thomas Hallinan, Chicago Evening Post, 
Chicago; secretary, Omar E. Garwood, 316 Tabor Opera House 
Block, Denver, Colorado.” 

There will be a strong Executive Committee, 

Mr. Garwood adds: “Congressman Taylor’s speech on 
woman suffrage as printed in the Congressional Record is by 
far the best thing, in my opinion, that has been produced in 
Colorado,’ Attention should be called to it in The Journal.” 


WOMEN WIN PRIZES 


Editor Woman’s Journal: 

Your readers will, I am sure, be interested in the outcome 
of the annual oratorical contest at the University of Oregon. 
This contest, held during commencement week, is open only to 
seniors, and is one of the most important events of the gradu- 
ating exercises. Six seniors, who by competitive contest earlier 
in the season win places for the final contest, compete for the 
Failing prize of $150 and the Beekman prize of $100. Both 
these prizes were this year won by women, although some very 
strong men had places on the program, Miss Birdie Wise, win- 
ner of the first prize, took woman suffrage for her subject. 
She is president of the University of Oregon Chapter of the 
College Equal Suffrage League, and has been asked to give her 
oration throughout the State this summer. A friend writes me 
that the oration, well prepared and delivered with simplicity 
and charm of manner, made a deep impression on the immense 
audience, which cheered enthusiastically when the decision was 
rendered, 








Emma M. Wold. 
Portland, Ore. 





The annual convention of the Michigan Woman’s Press 
Association was held at Lansing recently. Press despatches 
report that “all the sessions were marked by enthusiasm for 
equal suffrage, and it was significant that every speaker, with 
one exception, referred favorably to the subject, and that one 
was non-committal.” Resolutions were passed commending the 
recent action of the Legislature in submitting the suffrage 
amendment to the voters. 





The Democratic party of Nevada, at its recent convention, 
adopted a resolution endorsing equal suffrage with but one op 
posing vote. 


HELP US PLAN 


How Many Suggestions Can You Give Us for Our 
Summer Campaign for The Woman’s Journal ? 








E need you, readers, please, so give us a few 
moments’ thought. Summer is upon us and 
summer is a difficult season for any periodical. 
We want you to help us meet the difficulty 
and then share in our success. We are organ- 
izing a summer campaign, and we want your 
suggestions. 

You are interested in a big, live movement 
—are you doing anything to help it along, if 
only a little? If you help The Woman’s Jour- 
nal, you help to promote the Cause. 

You know your town best. Does your newspaper 
dealer keep The Woman’s Journal on his stand? Ask him, 
and if he doesn’t, make him and then see to it that people 
go and buy it of him. Is your local suffrage organization 
well supplied? If not, see that it has the latest issues; 
then help in the sales. Take a few to your indifferent 
friends and if they look interested, show them the sub- 
scription blank below. If they are not interested, see 
what a powerful conversationalist you can be! 

And here is where we want your help most—write us 

and tell us how we can push The Woman’s Journal IN 

YOUR TOWN. What organizations are there, and 

would they be interested, and who are the people to write 

to? Are there to be any conventions in your town, or 

outdoor meetings, picnics, or excursions, or perhaps a 

parade? If so, how could we get The Woman’s Journal 

before the joy seekers? 

Some of you must surely have many ideas and most 

of you must at least have one. Send them along, then, 

and we will print a few in this column for the good of all. 

Sara A. Levien, Managing Editor. 
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NOTHING EQUALS 


for permanently repairing china, 
glassware, furniture, meerschaum, 
vases, books, etc. Also leather and 


per bottle at your dealers. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
A. MAJOR, Pres. N. Y. C. 











SUFFRAGE LECTURE 


“Politics and Our Pocket 
Books ” 


Showing man’s need of Woman's 
Vote. 


Address 


EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 


600 West 192d Street, 
New York City. 











A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.@ Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 





WANTED 


By young man, position at general 
housework. Honest, faithful, anxious 
to work and learn to speak English; 
private family, hotel or restaurant. 
Address Olan Shirinian, 4 Pratt Place, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 











BOOTH AT STATE FAIR 





Suffrage Bazar to Be Held at Missis- 
sippi State Fair 





The Woman Suffrage Club of Jack- 
son, Miss., are planning to have a 
booth at the State Fair in November. 
Literature will be sold, and a bazar 
will continue during the fair, where 
it is hoped will be displayed one of 
the most attractive and miscellaneous 
suffrage collections ever exhibited for 
sale. There will also be concerts and 
music by some of the talented suf: 
fragists of the State. The State Fair 
booth will be a State work, but will 
necessarily be under local manage- 
ment, 


rubber cement. All three kinds lic} 


PILLOW TOP AND BACK 


ONE PILLOW TOP: natural color 
excellent quality PURE IRISH LINEN 
size 18 x 18 stamped 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 


ready for embroidering: including 
enough material to embroider. 
BACK OF SAME MATERIAL. 
Postage prepaid any place in the 
United States 


Price, $1.00 


Send Now 
HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
these pillows in your home, 


Price of pillow all embroidered, 
$5.00 


FAY ALDRICH 


457 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 














COMMONWEALTH 





Offers rooms with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’l Manager 











WEBSTER HOUSE 


WENTWORTH, N. H. 


An ideal home for Summer Guests. 
Terms six to nine dollars a week. 
Booklets if desired. 


. Address F. E. WEBSTER, 
Wentworth, N. H. 


NORTH DAKOTA WOMEN 
FORM ORGANIZATION 





The Votes for Women Leagues of 
North Dakota held their first annual 
meeting recently in Fargo. They 
adopted the following statement of 
principles: 

“Believing in ‘equal rights for all 
and special privileges for none,’ and 
believing it to be the right of women 
to share equally the duties and the 
privileges of men in national and 
civic affairs, we pledge ourselves to 
work for the enfranchisement of 
women. 

“We also pledge ourselves to put 
forth our best efforts toward good 
government and the betterment of in- 
dustrial conditions for women and 
children.” 

There were good speeches, music, 
a reception and luncheon, and the 
performance of a suffrage playlet. 
“The Pot and the Kettle.” Officers 
were chosen as follaws: 

State Officers—President, Mrs. E 
M. Darrow, Fargo; vice-president at 
large, Mrs. M. L. Ayers, Dickinson; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Alice 
Nelson Page, Grand Forks; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Kate Selby Wilder, 
Fargo; treasurer, Mrs. O. J. de Len- 
drecie, Fargo. 

District Vice-Presidents—First judi- 
cial district, Dr. Mae Sanders, Grand. 
Forks; second, Miss M. Sorenson; 
third, Mrs. W. L. Stockwell, Fargo; 
fourth, Mrs. Lauder, Wahpeton; fifth, 
Mrs. Beiseker, Fessenden; sixth, Mrs 
John Burke, Bismarck; seventh, Mrs. 
Grant Hager, Grafton; eighth, Mrs 
F. L. Sherman; ninth, Mrs. Jean 
McNaughton Stevens, Towner; tenth, 
Mrs. V. H. Stickney, Dickinson; elev: 
enth, Mrs. Martha P. Taten, Willis- 
ton; twelfth, Mrs. W. H. Stutsman, 
Mandan. 

Promotion—Mrs. Beulah M. Ami- 
don, Fargo; Mrs. Holbrook, Rugby, 
Mrs. N. C. McDonald, Valley City; 
Mrs. Fairfield, Gardena; Mrs. Charles 
Rathman, Jamestown; Mrs. Middaugh, 
Minot; Miss C. J. Nelson, Valley City; 
Mrs. W. F. Cushing, Fargo; and oth- 
ers to be chosen later. 





In Italy the chamber of deputies 
has passed a bill extending the fran- 
chise to illiterates over thirty years 
of age. This increases the number of 
voters by five million. In this coun- 
try the ratio of illiteracy is less among 
women than among men. Yet only 
six States have acknowledged wom- 
en’s right to the ballot on an equality 
with the men.—La Follette’s Weekly. 





A modern historian makes the claim 
that Gongru Hrolf, the mighty Viking, 
who afterward became the Duke of 
Normandy and the progenitor of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was the original 
woman suffragist, and that it was this 
valiant Norseman who sounded the 
first clarion call for women’s rights 
ten centuries ago. 





BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


BROADWAY, CORNER THIRD STREET 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
Only Medium Price Hotel left in New York. 
Special attention given to ladies unescorted 
Special Rates for Summer 
OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous business. 
f American Plan, $2.50 upwards 
European Plan, $1.00 upwards 
Send for Large Colored Map of New York, FREE 
DAN C. WEBB, Proprietor 
Only N York Hotel Featuring American Pian 
Moderne Prices. Bxeelient Food. Good Service. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN IN OHIO 


(By Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bachman, At- 
torney-at-Law, Columbus, 0.) 








1. The wife, after marriage, owns 
her clothes and other personal prop- 
erty owned by her before marriage, 
as well as that accumulated afterward. 
2. A wife owns her wages earned 
outside the home. She cannot, by law, 
enforce payment for her services per- 
formed in the home for husband and 
children. 

3. The husband has no authority 
over his wife’s real estate or the ren- 
tals therefrom. 

4. A wife may convey her separate 
property without her husband’s con- 
sent, but he holds a dower interest 
in the same unless he releases it in 
writing. 

5. A wife’s separate property can 
be levied upon for family necessaries 
ordered by her if not paid for by the 
husband, and she cannot secure re- 
payment. 


6. The law does not secure to the 
wife any portion of the family income 
free from husbandly dictation. 

7. The wife has no share in the 
property, real or personal, accumu- 
lated by their joint efforts after mar- 
riage, unless voluntarily put in her 
name. 

8. The husband has no control over 
the wife’s personal property or lib- 
erty except that which comes from his 
general control over the family 
pocketbook. 


9. The spouses’ interest in each 
others’ real estate is equal, and they 
inherit equally from each other; but 
in case of deceased children the father 
is preferred. The mother becomes an 
heir only if the father is dead. 

10. The wife is not entitled to a 
voice in the choice of a family home. 
11. Wife desertion is not a crime 
in this State. 

12. The causes for divorce are the 
same for both parties, being: (a) 
That either party had a husband or 
wife living at the time of the mar- 
riage from which the divorce is sued. 
(b) Wilful absence of either party 
from the other for three years. (c) 
Adultery. (d) Impotency. (e) Ex: 
treme cruelty. (f) Fraudulent con. 
tract. (g) Any gross neglect of duty. 
(h) Habitual drunkenness for three 
years. (i) Imprisonment of either 
party in a penitentiary if petition for 
divorce be filed during the imprison- 
ment of the adverse party. (j) The 
procurement of a divorce without this 
State by the husband or wife, by 
virtue of which the party who pro- 
cured it is released from the obliga- 
tions of the marriage, while they re- 
main binding upon the other party. 
13. A wife is legally responsible for 
the support of a child and husband if 
he is unable to render the support. 
14. The wife has no right to a 
share of the children’s earnings if the 
husband is living. 

15. The father is liable for neces- 
sary family expenses for wife and 
child, even if he disapproves of such 
expense, and the courts will look into 
the station of life of the parties to 
determine what is necessary. 


16. The wife is not a co-guardian 
of the children, and the husband con- 
trols the choice of church, school, 
clothing, medicine and work. 

17. The father cannot will away 
the custody of an unborn child, but 
he may suggest a guardian in his will. 
The court is not bound by such nom- 
ination. 

18. A husband and wife are legally 
competent to testify for or against 
each other in an action at law, except 
as to confidential matters growing out 
of the marriage relation. That ex- 
ception does not hold where there is 


the other, as in an action for divorce. 
And in criminal cases one cannot be 
compelled to testify against the other. 


husband’s consent. 


boys and girls on the same terms, also 
high schools and universities. Women 
are members of the Board of Bduca- 
tion of the common schools, and not 
trustees of the State University. 

21. Women are employed in the 
higher positions in schools. 

22. Men command higher salaries 
than women in the teaching profes 
sion. 

23. There are no county superin- 


a claim for misconduct of one against 


19. A wife may make contracts and 
enter into partnership without her 


20. The public schools are open to 


State Commissioner cannot be a 
woman. > 

24. Women may vote for members 
of the Board of Education. 

25. Professional schools are open 
to women. 

26. Women are admitted to the 
bar. 


27. The only elective office a wo 
man can hvld is member of the Board 
ot Education. It carries no salary. 


28. The Civil Service Commission 
certifies three names for an appoint- 
ment, the authorities may select any 
one of the three, and after a name 
has been certified for three times and 
not selected, it is dropped from the 
list. 


» 
29. A woman cannot be on a Board 
of Control of any State charitable in- 
stitution. In response to popular de- 
mand, a law has been recently en- 
acted giving permission to appoint a 
woman superintendent of the Girls’ In- 
dustrial School, but that law is in con. 
flict with the constitution and former 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 
30. There must be a woman matron 
at the police station in the large 
cities, and a woman physician in State 
hospitals for the insane. 
31. There is no law requiring 
the presence of a woman physician 
on the jury in the trial of a woman 
in insanity cases, but a woman physi- 
cian’s testimony in such cases would 
be received. 


32. We have a law limiting wo- 
man’s work to 54 hours per week ex- 
cept in canning factories, or estab- 
lishments engaged in preparing for 
use perishable goods. There is no pro- 
vision made for department stores, 
laundries and some other industries. 

33. The sanitary conditions of fac- 
tories and shops are regulated by law. 
34. The age of consent is sixteen 
years. 

35. The minimam punishment for 
rape is one year, the maximum, life. 

36. Bastardy is a matter for civil 
action only. 

37. Seduction may be a crime or 
misdemeanor within the discretion of 
the court. 

38. The only action for taking in- 
decent liberties with a girl is under 
the head of disorderly conduct, which 
is a misdemeanor. 

39. The penalty for pandering is 
from two to twelve years. 

40. Those disfranchised are wo- 
men, children, imbeciles, insane, con- 
victs and aliens. 

41. Women are taxpayers, but that 
does not affect their enfranchisement. 
42. Women have school suffrage 
only. 

43. The Legislature has no power 
to extend enfranchisement to women 
without a change in the constitution. 
44. There can be no change in the 
matter of the enfranchisement of wo- 
men excepting through the constitu- 
tion, as it provides that electors must 
be male citizens over twenty-one 
years of age. The Legislature can- 
not pass a law conflicting with that 
provision. 


WHAT CAN I DO? 





There is one thing that every wo- 
man can do, writes Madam Anne 
Heslet. Let us all do it this summer. 
The season is at hand when the 
American takes a vacation. Now, 
when traveling, leave in the depots a 
Woman’s Journal or a suffrage tract. 
You can always find some weary 
waiters who will read anything then, 
to pass the time away, and who can 
be reached then, by that which they 
would not consider at another time 
and under other circumstances. Your 
audience, if you may so call it, may 
even feel a little grateful. Of course, 
in the larger stations, papers may be 
bought, but there is absolutely, noth- 
inb to relieve the tedium of waiting in 
the woman’s waiting room, even in 
cities. Leave your tracks or tracts! 





BOSTON ANDREW YORK 


VIA RAIL AND BOAT 


$2.65 “xtuxe rm $5.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 


e Fast and a prepetie’ steaoers 

CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 

In Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require a 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern appointments. 


Ticket Office, 256 Washingten Street, 
Bosten. 
KB. Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 








Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting er roaming. 
Best for children’s pets. 


—_—_— 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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To Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ke Woman's Journal." If you have 
booklet, a magazine ora book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
122 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 











PLEASE MENTION THE 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS. 














EDUCATORS IN DEMAND 


Mr. Edward F, Cullen has been en- 
gaged as manager of the Johnson Ed- 
ucator Food Company, manufacturers 
of the well-known Educator Crackers 
and Foods, in order better to take care 
of its increased business and the fur- 
ther expansion of an enterprise pos- 
sessing almost unlimited possibilities. 

Although but thirty-four years of 
age, Mr. Cullen is considered one of 
the biggest and most successful bis- 
cuit men in the country, being for 
nine years with the National Biscuit 
Company and the last four years with 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company. 

The coming into the Johnson Com- 
pany of a young and aggressive man- 
ager, who has had his training in two 
of the larger companies, will make no 
difference in the character of Educa- 
tor Crackers in the future. ‘They will 
continue to be different from other 
biscuits and better for it. This addi- 
tion of new blood puts the Educator 
people in a better position than ever 
to supply the grocers and other deal- 
ers in crackers with food biscuits of 
a high quality. 

In addition to being manager of the 
Johnson Educator Food Company, Mr. 
Cullen will become a director and 
vice-president. The other officers will 
remain the same: N. Johnson Bar- 
bour, president, and F. N. Barbour, 
treasurer, 


“WOMAN EMANCIPATED” 


High-class postcard, appeals to all. 
Six for 25 cents. special rates to clubs 
and organizations. 
MILDRED 8S. McFADEN,. 
2811 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 











“A TRUE REPUBLIC AND OTHER 
SONGS’”—A collection of songs to 
familiar tunes on women’s enfranchise- 
ment. 





“AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS”—A post card. 
For retail and wholesale prices address 
Mrs. Briggs-Wall, Hutchinson, Kansas. 




















VOTES FOR WOMEN TOY BALLOONS 
VOTES FOR MOTHER TOY BALLOONS 
Yellow rubber with black ‘etters about 
18 inches in circumference. Ten dollars 4 
gross. Send $1 and 4c in stamps for 10. 
Samples 12c each. Reed sticks 50c per Ib. 
Make funds for your State and the Cause 
by selling them at your fai bazaars, 
circuses, etc. They make the t spec- 
tacular display for a Suffrage Parade for 
the money expended. Patents pending. 


Votes for Women Toy Balloon Co. 
415 College Ave., Rosedale, Kansas 








By the same author— 


Royalty in the Campaign 
NEW,WOMAN PUBLISHING CO., 


HOW WE WON THE VOTE IN CALIFORNIA 


A True and Interesting Story of the Campaign of 1911. With a Glimpse Before 


By Selina Solomons, President Votes-for-Women Club of San Francisco. 
Half-tone Portraits of the Leaders. Original cover design in colors: Freedom 
on Her Mountain Heights Receiving Heaven’s Gift of the Sixth Star. Price, 35 
cents. Special rates to Suffrage Clubs for ten or more copies. 


THE GIRL FROM COLORADO—. Suffrage Comedy with a Love Interest. 
Performed at Stanford University, Cal., 
States. Sample Copy, 10 cents, 


After. 


and elsewhere with great success. Ne 


: [773 Bay St., San Francisco 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Chief Justice Stanton J. Peele of 
the Court of Claims, addressing the 
graduating class of the Washington 
College of Law a few days ago, said: 
“The time is not far distant when the 
women of this country will have con- 
ferred on them the right of suffrage, 
and those who have entered the pro- 
fession of the law will owe it to their 
sisters and brothers to let their voices 
be heard in favor of moral, religious, 
political and social reforms.” 





Suffragists have time to be inter- 
ested in crusades to improve condi- 
tions even though their days are full. 
Dr. Jean Dawson, a suffragist of 
Cleveland, O., is deeply interested in 
an anti-fly campaign. She is having 
moving pictures in the theatres show- 
ing conditions that breed flies, and a 
certain per cent. of the proceeds go 
to the fund for buying fly-traps for 
free distribution. Local suffragists 
are helping her by selling tickets, and 
wear their “Votes for Women” badges 
while doing it. 





“The Catholic Church is not op- 
posed to woman suffrage,” declares 
Vicar-General Joseph F. Mooney, who 
is in charge of the Archdiocese of New 
York in the absence of Cardinal Far- 
ley. “The Church has never taken 
any stand on the matter of extending 
the franchise to women. There is no 
reason whatever why any person in 
the Church should not advocate votes 
for women. It does the Church a 
grave injustice to circulate the re- 
port that Catholic members of the 
Legislature are being influenced to 
vote against suffrage on the ground 
that the Church is opposed to it.” 





Scott Nearing, a specialist in soci- 
ology and allied subjects, has recently 
come out with a statement that the 
United States is the most favorable 
land for the development of the super- 
race, He gives as one of his reasons 
for this belief the fact that the wom- 
en of America have been practically 
emancipated, and that the emancipa- 
tion of woman is one of the great 
forces which may be directed toward 
the improvement of race qualities. 
This question of woman’s position in 
the world, her past, her present and 
her future, is dealt with quite exten- 
sively in Mr. Nearing’s new book, 
“Woman and Social Progress.” 





“This incident happened yesterday,” 
writes Mary B. Hunter: “Writing to 
an acquaintance, I closed the envelope 
with a Votes for Women seal. Neither 
husband nor wife were suffragists. 
The husbaad asked to have a look at 
the envelope, remarking ‘he didn’t 
know Mrs. So-and-So believed in Votes 
for Women. I must look into this.’ 
Going to an industrial exhibition in 
Newark that night, this engineer went 
straight to the Suffrage Booth to ask 
for some information. A wise and 
kindly lady there took him in charge, 
and when he had spent the entire 
evening at the Suffrage Booth he left 
converted to the cause—all from one 
small blue star.” 





Miss Mabel Kelso, of Seattle, has 
passed the examination as wireless 
telegraph operator, receiving one of 
the highest marks given at the Gov- 
ernment’s naval wireless. training 
school at Puget Sound navy yard. She 
was assigned to the steamer Mariposa, 
which sailed for Alaska July 1. 





SHE COULD ONLY PRAY 





Mrs. Helen D. Longstreet is post- 
Master at Gainesville, Ga. Hearing 
that a Georgia delegate to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention had 
been promised her place if he would 
vote for Taft, she wrote to Roose- 
velt that the goods could not be de- 
livered, as the conscience of the peo- 
ple would not stand for her removal. 
Mrs. Longstreet added: 

“My government, which taxes me 
for its support, denies me the power 
of the ballot. I have no voice In nom- 
inating presidents, and no political 
rights of any character which this na- 
tion respects. 

“But it cannot deny me the right to 
pray. And my prayers are ascending 
to the battlements of heaven that the 
cause of mankind shall triumph in 
Chicago, 


HELP BUCKEYE STATE 


ad 


Ohio needs help, and we must re 
spond to her call; but let us not for- 
get the four other States where the 
vote follows so soon after the victory 
that we hope is coming in Ohio. I 
was proud of these campaign States 
at the Trans-Mississippi Conference 
in Chicago. Four of them had repre 
sentatives there, and Kansas, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan were the first to 
pledge money to help Ohio. They 
knew the need better than anyone 
else, and were willing to divide with 
others whose need seemed more im- 
mediate, even though the funds were 
low at home. 

Now one more word about Ohio, 
which can be applied to the other 
campaign States later. Will not 
every one who has a man friend in 
Ohio write to him by the next mail 
and ask him to vote for the suffrage 
amendment Sept. 3? It will be a 
small thing to do, but it may be just 
these little things, easily done, which 
will put the majority in the right col- 
umn. 

A Native Daughter of Ohio. 

[This appeal for Ohio comes from 
the president of one of the other 
campaign States.—Ed. W. J.] 





KANSAS WANTS HELP 





_ The following letter has been sent 
out from the State Suffrage Head- 
quarters in Topeka: 

There are but four months before 
the élection that will decide our polit- 
ical status. These months, in spite 
of the heat of summer and the busy 
days of harvest, must, if we win, be 
replete with suffrage work. That 
nothing be left undone, we are writ- 
ing to you for your suggestions and 
plans, and to give you a few of ours. 
At Headquarters we are trying to 
direct the campaign along successful 
lines, but the carrying out of our 
plans to well-earned victory depends 
entirely upon you and other workers. 

The colleges are now closed, and 
many bright young people are at 
home. They can be of great assist- 
ance to you. Will you give them some- 
thing to do, a public entertainment or 
a gathering of all the college forces 
in the county together, with suffrage 
as the predominating feature? Would 
it not be well to consult with the 
county superintendent and make one 
of the Normal social meetings a suf 
frage event? Perhaps some of the 
teachers would help to bear our heavy 
financial burden. 


We are allowed a commission, for 
the State treasury, on subscriptions to 
The Woman’s Journal if sent through 
this office. We want to secure 10,000 
subscriptions within the next few 
weeks; one dollar per year, 25 cents 
for a trial subscription. We wish each 
voter in the State could have one of 
these trial subscriptions. Will you 
help us by giving at least your own 
subscription and that of some voter? 
May we expect 100 subscriptions from 
your county? 

A financial department has been 
created, and should be added to your 
list of county officers. Please send 
us the name of your appointee. A 
“Tag Day” is being planned to help 
the State treasury. 

If we all work we shall win, but 
do not imagine for an instant that the 
ballot will be easily won. Make suf- 
frage your daily task. Let other 
things, as far as you can, wait, and 
put the best of yourself into this 
work. Make our slogan yours: “Kan- 
Sas must not fail.” 

Please return the following an- 
swered: What are your ward and 
precinct workers doing? Are you 
pushing the house-to-house canvass? 
How large a part of your county has 
been covered? What use do you 
make of the data gained? How many 
members have you? How many sym- 
pathizers have you? How many op- 
posed? Are there any foreign-speak- 
ing voters in your county? What 
nationality, 
Have you any group that need special 
literature along religious lines? How 
many of these? Have you local 
speakers who can assist us? If so, 
please send names. Will you see that 
at ali public gatherings the speakers 
are requested to say a word for the 
amendment? Have you organized a 
Men’s League? 

Lucy B. Johnston, President. 





Helen N. Hacker, Secretary. 


and about how many?|. 
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OFFICIAL BOARD MEETING 





At the meeting of the Board on 
June 29, interesting letters were 
received and read from various cam- 
paign- headquarters in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. These letters are most en- 
couraging, and they show great activ- 
ity and speak of varied and telling 
lines of work. 

Miss Addams reported the hearing 
secured before the Resolutions Com- 
mittee at the National Republican 
Convention in Chicago, where she and 
Mrs. Bowen spoke; and Miss Shaw 
reported the hearing before the Reso- 
lutions Committee of the Democratic 
National Convention in Baltimore, 
where she presented a very fine set of 
resolutions, with the request that they 
be incorporated in the Democratic 
platform. 

The Special Committee on “Method 
of Elections” reported a scheme for 
nominations by nomination papers 
similar to that used in State and mu- 
nicipal elections in many parts of the 
country where it is desired that all 
voters should have a very free oppor- 
tunity to co-operate in nomination. 
The scheme of election suggested is 
the Australian ballot. The detailed 
plan will be printed in The Journal 
within a few weeks, so that all mem- 
bers of the asociation may be think- 
ing it over with a view to working 
out a thoroughly satisfactory scheme 
and passing such necessary amend- 
ments to the National Constitution as 
will permit the adoption of the scheme 
which may meet the approval of the 
Convention. 

Miss Ryan’s contract with The 
Woman’s Journal having expired, 
after a careful study of the Journal 
business and organization, the Board 
decided not to re-engage her to be re. 
sponsible for the circulation depart- 
ment, but to put that department un.- 
der the general office organization of 
which Miss Levien was given charge 
two months ago. 

The Board voted to send by tele- 
graph a message of greeting to the 
biennial meeting of the General Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs in San 
Francisco, and to urge upon the Con- 
vention its endorsement of woman 
suffrage. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. McCor- 
mick, First Auditor of the Association, 
several minor amendments to the Con- 
stitution were suggested to simplify 
the business of the Association in con- 
nection with the auxiliary associa- 
tions. The’ precise wording of the 
amendments will be printed later in 
The Journal along with other pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. They will provide: 

(1) That the requirements of pay- 
ment for dues from the auxiliary or- 
ganizations shall be so changed as to 
have the annual payment of dues 
made upon every paid-up membership. 

(2) That the membership dues 
from the auxiliary associations shall 
be payable annually on the 15th of 
October. 

(3) That all pledges made at the 
Convention shall be payable not later 
than April Ist. 

Susan W. Fitzgerald, 
Recording Secretary. 





[Reference having been made at the 
Official Board meeting to the large ex- 
pense entailed upon the National As- 
sociation by the publication of The 
Woman's Journal, Miss Blackwell 
offered to let the contract between 
herself and the National in regard to 
The Journal be cancelled by mutual 
consent, so that the National would 
lave no responsibility for any expense 
incurred in publishing the paper after 
the present week. The Board did not 
accept the offer, and held that it had 
not the power to accept it, without the 
consent of the Association. Miss 
Blackwell said that she would make at 
the National Convention the same 
offer of cancellation by mutual con- 
sent; and she herself gave the six 
months’ notice required for terminat- 
ing the contract. 

Under the contract, the Associa- 
tion would be responsible for The 
Journal’s expenses until six months 
after the next National Convention. 
In this way it can be released sooner, 
if desired.—A. S. B.] 





The Government of Panama has ap- 
pointed Miss Agnes Ewing Brown, an 
American, to the office of Director of 
the Normal Scheol for Girls at Pana- 





ma City. 

















SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 





Order any of the 


follewing from 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
ri 606 Fifth Avenue, New York 





IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


For the saving of both time and money te suf- 


fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Illinois W. S. A., at 
its headquarters, Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists in the 


Western States are recommended to send their orders there. 


Prices and 


stock same as at National Headquarters. Address all orders to Western 


Branch, Natlonal American Woman Suffrage Association, 


Building, Chicago, IIlinols. 


JUST 


936 Fine Arts 


OUT! 


MINNIE BRONSON ANSWERED! 


The Truth About the Wage 


Earning Woman and the State 
BY 
Pauline Goldmark, Josephine Gold- 
mark and Florence Kelley 
An eight-page pamphlet pointing out 
the errors of Miss Minnie Bronson, the 
anti-suffragist. 


3 cents per copy. 
Wholesale prices on application 


WHAT WOMEN MIGHT 


NEEDED: WOMEN’S VOTES 
TO THWART LANDLORDS’ 
GREED 


By Benjamin C. Marsh 


A brief and popular statement by the 
Secretary of the Committee on Congestion 
of Population, of the hcusing problem 
and what women might do to solve it. 


POP GOOF cvcccscce 


Per dozen 


Per hundred ...... 


The Wage Earning Woman 
and the State 


BY 


Edith Abbott and Sophonisba 
Breckinridge 


A twenty-two page pamphlet covering 
the same ground in greater detail. 
10 cents per copy 
Wholesale prices on application 


DO WITH THE BALLOT 


THE ABOLITION OF THE 
WAR SYSTEM 


By Lucia Ames Mead 


How do you want your tax-money 
spent—for more battleships or for more 
schools and playgrounds? In this book- 
let the Chairman of the Peace and Arbi- 
tration Department explains clearly just 
what the war system means to you and 
what you can do to help abolish it. 
Frice Postpaid 
«+8 05 $ .06 


50 54 
«++ 8.00 327 


WOMEN IN POLITICAL EVOLUTION 


By Joseph FicCabe 


A brief and popular but thoroughly scientific historical survey of the demand for 


woman's recognition in political life, and ¢ 
tion is demanded as the price of social de 


1 refutation of the theory that her subjec 
velopment and race continuance. 


Price 20 cents. 


RAINBOW FLYERS IN NORWEGIAN 


Sample set ...... 


Pee Bee. cecenesee 


Per 1000 


Price Postpaid 
02 


coe oe -20 
- 150 express 


HOME AND STATE 
By Selma Lagerlof 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard 


rhe speech that moved a great convention to tears. By the only woman who ever won 


the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
most loved women in the world. 


POP GAOT ccccccces 
Per GORD cccccccce 
eees 3.00 8.24 


Per hundred ..... 


A beautiful and moving appeal from one of the 


Frice Postpaid 
«+-$ .05 $ .06 
os ae 53 


THE COMMON MAN AND THE FRANCHISE 


By Prof. Charles A. Beard 
A brief statement, by the head of the Department of Politics of Columbia Unit- 


versity, of the slow and grudging manner in which the franchise was extended 
to all classes of men, and showing that the same reasons as those now given 
against enfranchising women were used against the extension of suffrage to 
men. 
Price Postpaid 
POP OHO sccccccccccees $ .05 $ 06 
POP GOGOR ciccesceccee 25 27 
Per hundred ........ 1.25 1.37 


VALUES OF THE VOTE 
By Max Eastman 


Demonstrates that women need to vote because a vote is a thing worth having 


Designed especially to appeal to men. 


POP CWO coccccces 


Per dozen ....... 


Per hundred .... 


Price Postpaid 
ovcee 05 $ .06 
cones 25 .28 
ive ee 1.49 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR JULY 


“What to Read on Suffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a list of articies of tn 
terest to suffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
books. and suffrage and feminist periodicals. 

Sent Free on Application 


SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN SONGS WITH SHEET MUSIC 


The Woman's Battle Song, by Elizabeth Bullock 


Equality, by Helena Bingham...........-. 


Price Postpaid 
YTTC TTT TT Tre $ .25 $ .26 


WTTTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT Te 25 26 


Votes for Women, by Marie Louise CarltOn ..csscccececeeeeeeecs 25 26 


Votes for Women, by Nellie H. Evans.... 


TIITITITITITI TTT TTT -15 16 


TWENTY-TWO PAGE CATALOG OF LITERATURE AND 
SUPPLIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 








THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
By Ida Husted Harper 


Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library. 


No suffragist has done her 


whole duty until she has seen thie great work on suffrage installed in the reading 


rooms of her tewn or city. 
Three vols. ....++s+. 


HUMOROUS 





Gabbleton: “Edison declares that 
four hours’ sleep per night is enough 
for any man.” 

Kidder: 
ly what my baby thinks!’—Judge. 


“By Jove! That is exact- 





“You'll have to pay for 
that child, mum.” Fare: “Indeed, I 
won't, young man! I never ‘ave yet, 
and I ain’t a-goin’ to begin now.”’— 
Punch. 


Conductor: 


One of the latest arrivals at the 
Zoo in Bronx park, New York, is the | 
puff adder, and it is named Anti-Suf. | 
It was presented and named by Mrs. 
Marcia Townsend, the treasurer of the 


Women’s Politicezl Union. When 





asked why she had named it after the 





opponents of woman suffrage, she ex- 
plained that, like the anti-suffrage 


} argument, it puffed up and looked ex- 


tremely terrifying, but that its bite 
amounted to nothing after all. 





Little Harry’s parents always kept 
a barrel of apples in the cellar. Not 
long ago they moved next door to an 
orphans’ home. Soon after, Harry’s 
mother noticed that the apples disap- 
peared with great rapidity. 

“Harry,” she asked, “what is going 
on with our apples?” 

“Mother,” he replied, “I have to eat 
a great many apples.” 

“I am willing that you should have 
all the apples you want, But why do 
you eat so many lately?” 

“Why, I have to eat a great many 
‘cause the orphans want the cores.”— 
Judge. 


—<—-* 




































































































































































































216 Se ee 
ONE THOUSAND 


(Concluded. fr 


beautiful and impressive picture. 
Children’s Float 

Another pretty picture was the chil. 
dren’s float, heavily draped with baby 
colors—pink and blue—in charge of 
the Mothers’ Club. The crowds met 
with roars of laughter the inscription 
tacked along the sides of the float: 
“Mother mends my socks and shirts, 

Mother mends my coat, 

Maybe she could mend some laws, 

If she had the vote.” 

The Men’s League was half a hun- 
dred strong and led by Thomas G. 
Campbell. 

An unusual feature of the demon- 
stration was the division of suffragists 











Miss Ida Baker Neepier 
as 


Joan of Arc 














. 


WOMEN MARCH 


om Page 209) 


thoroughly the movement is orBanized 
in this State. Many States were also 
represented, and not only so, but two 
Europe2n countries, both monarchies, 
contributed representative women to 
yesterday’s votes-for-women demon- 
stration.” 

Another paper says, “To deny them 
(the delegates) the pleasure of seeing 
our beauty in line, by confining the 
line of march to only a portion of the 
city, was almost an act of inhospital- 
ity.” And the Baltimore American 
writes editorially as follows: 

“In the parade of Friday evening 
the women of Maryland, who have en- 
listed in ar “rganized movement to 











ONE OF THE FLOATS IN 


who marched with shackles in their 
hands to show how men have bound 
women in the affairs of the nation. 

The California chariot, with its col- 
umbine was the most 
beautiful in the parade. The Women’s 
Trade Union League followed and was 
the largest division in the parade. 

In the decorated carriages sat 
the pioneers of the movement, all 
happy to see the day of recognition of 
the cause. A good many of the visit- 
ing suffragists came in their automo- 
biles. Among them were Mrs. James 
Lees Laidlaw and Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont of New York, Mrs. Robert N. La 
Follette, Miss Alberta Hill, Miss La- 
vinia Dock and Mrs. Ellen Spencer 
Mussey, dean of the Washington 
School of Law. 

Women Delegates March 

Prominent among the  paraders 
were Mrs. W. W. Pitzer of Colorado, 
sister of Champ Clark, and Mrs. May 
Arkwright Hutton of Washington 
State. Both of these women are dele- 
“ates to the National Democratic 
Convention and ardent suffragists. 

Miss Dora Ogle of Catonsville, Md., 
directed a corps of girl “newsies,” 
who sold hundreds of copies of the 
“Maryland Suffrage News,” which is 
a supplement of The Woman’s Jour- 
nal. 

The following States were repre- 
sented in large numbers: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Virginia, 
Arizona, Massachusetts, Michigan and 
Connecticut. 

It is gratifying to see how enthusi- 
astically the Baltimore papers have 
written up the parade. The Star 
says: 

“The votes-for-women parade yes- 
terday evening was @ brilliant success. 
There were probably twenty thousand 
spectators lined along the way of the 
procession, and if there were any 
carping critics in the throng their 
voices were pitched very, very low. 
Fven that class of opponents who try 
to say something off-handedly witty, 
when the subject of giving women the 
franchise is under discussion, didn’t 
seem able to find any desultory fre- 
marks that fitted the occasion. 

“The demonstration will undoubted- 
ly accomplish just what it was intend- 
ed to accomplish—it will serve to 
direct the attention of representative 
politicians of one of the great national] 
parties to a movement which has be- 
come not only nation-wide in its pro- 
portions, but also so thoroughly or- 
ganized that there is scarcely a town 
of 5,000 population in the country that 
has not a lively and energetic equal 
suffrage committee. In yesterday’s 
parade many of the Maryland counties 
were represented, demonstrating how 


decorations, 


THE BALTIMORE PARADE 


promote the 
demonstrated 


equal suffrage cause, 
that the movement is 
not a mere rainbow-chasing affair 
Most of the Maryland counties and 
many States were represented in that 
parade. And along the way that it 
passed stood ten thousand women who 
sympathized in the cause which it rep- 
resented.” 


CIRCUS RIDER CARRIES 
SUFFRAGE BANNER 





Col. Cody Has “Votes for Women” 
Banner Carried in Buffalo Bill Wild 
West Show 





Miss Louise Hall, a suffrage worker 
in Cincinnati, was out in Norwood, 
Ohio, for a noon factory meeting and 
while perambulating through the 
town after the meeting, found herself 
near the Buffalo Bill Wild West Show. 
She immediately climbed over the 
fence, crossed the railroad tracks, 
climbed up the bank opposite and 
found herself in the “dressing rooms” 
of the show people. There stood Col. 
Cody at the head of the ring parade 
and Miss Hall calmly walked over to 
him and asked him to carry her Votes 
for Women banner. Col. Cody smiled 
and said he would like to, but couldn’t 
do it himself, that he would have one 
of his men carry it. He gave it toa 
man on a white horse with a yellow 
saddle and the banner was carried 
around the ring in the parade three 
times, and then in the manoeuvres 
with the flags of all nations. The 
stars and stripes and the suffrage ban- 
ner received the most applause. 





SAGAMORE CONFERENCE 
ENDORSES SUFFRAGE 





Woman suffrage played an impor- 
tant part on the program of the 
Sociological conference held last 
week at Sagamore, Mass. The plat- 
form committee outlined many reso- 
lutions intended to benefit the coun- 
try and the people, and prominent 
among them was the welcoming of 
women to the exercise of a full fran- 
chise that she may have a definite say 
not only in all that pertains to the 
broader pational welfare, but in all 
matters concerning her own develop- 
ment. 





The Virginia Federation of Labor, 
in annual convention at Lynchburg. 
adopted by a large majority a resolu- 
tion endorsing equal suffrage. 





Julia Marlowe, the most popular 
actress in America, speaks of woman 
suffrage as “for the abiding good of 
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NEWTON D. BAKER, FIGHTING MAYOR 


The Story of a Man Who Was Ready to Surrender a Mayorship 
for Making a Suffrage Speech 


PUBLIC APPROVES 


Women Delegates Applauded by Men 
ahd Honored by Women. 








By James Lees Laidlaw 


Nothing shows the change in public 
sentiment towards the progressive 
movement of women more clearly 
than the easy acceptance by the pub- 
lic at large of the attendance of wom- 
en delegates at the recent presidential 
conventions. 

A few years ago they would have 
been scorned by their associates and 
jeered by the press. Now they are 
treated with respect by men,. envied 
by women, applauded by the press 
and flattered by presidential aspirants. 
Is not this an indication of what 
may be expected when all women at- 
tain political equality with men? In- 
stead of losing the respect of the male 
portion of the community, as predicted 
by the ever pessimistic anti, they will 
gain dignity and respect through their 
added intelligence. 

One does not have to be very old to 
remember when a “female” was con- 
sidered “bold and unwomanly” if she 
raised her voice in any kind of an as- 
semblage, be it only a church charity 
meeting. 

Today we find a huge convention of 
women's clubs at San Francisco being 
conducted with great ability entirely 
by women and we hear no word of 
public protest or astonishment. 

It is all a question of adjusting the 
mind to the progress of civilization. 
The pity of it is that many minds are 
sc slow to adjust that they continue to 
drag along about a generation behind 
the times. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 


One of the most significant features 
of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions was the fntelligent 
participation and interest of the wom- 
en—not only those that were dele- 
gates but also those that were merely 
spectators. The Baltimore American, 
in commenting on this, says: “The 
number of women attending the na- 
tional conventions and the interest 
with which they follow the proceed- 
ings show that women are taking far 
more intelligent interest in political 
affairs than is supposed by superficial 
general opinion to be the case. The 
increasing force of the great move- 
ment toward self-government could 
not have attained this force without 
including the women, who are finding 
out more and more how closely gov- 
ernment is founded on the home—that 
the home as a unit of the State has a 
direct and vital stake in good govern- 
ment and that the good or ill condi- 
tions of the one must inevitably react 
on the other. It is this knowledge 
which is opening for women what was 
formerly for them the closed book of 
national politics.” 


WHO KEEPS YOUR HOUSE? 


Tuesday morning, June 25th, four 
women and fourteen children’ sat 
down to breakfast in the city of 


Schenectady probably thinking of poli- 
tics, if they thought of politics at all, 
as something that men attend to, and 
in which women had no business to 
meddle. 

The milk that they drank was 
poison because the health department 
of the city did not employ enough in- 
spectors. Doctors were summonei 
and their most strenuous efforts were 
required to relieve their patients. 
Alarm spread through the city. Dan- 
ger of an epidemic of ptomaine pols- 
oning threatened. 

Didn’t politics in the form of 
poisoned milk get inside these women 
and their children and make them 
sick? Didn't politics get inside their 
pockets when they took out the money 
to pay the doctors? If women must 
keep out of politics ought not politics 
to keep out of women? Is it a square 
deal to women to refuse them a voice 
in deciding conditions upon which the 
very lives of themselves and their 
children depend? Is it a square deal 
to men for women not to insist on the 
right to share the burdens of the city 
government, which in our day is only 
big housekeeping, and which the 
Schenectady misfortune is but another 
proof that men are not to bear alone? 

?« 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in Good 
Housekeeping for July has an article 
of great interest on Mrs. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane’s testimony about 
meat-inspection, and the severe offi- 
cial attack made on her, which he 
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By Elizabeth 


Just a year ago today, that is, June 
27, 1911, the suffragists of northern 
Ohio opened their campaign at Cedar 
Point, a summer resort on Lake Erie, 
across the bay from the city of San- 
dusky. Newton D. Baker was one of 
the speakers. He was then a candi- 
date for the nomination as mayor of 
Cleveland. A few days after the 
meeting it was rumored that his par- 
ticipation in it had incurred for him 
the enmity of two powerful institu- 
tions, each of which controis (or is 
supposed to control) some thousands 
of votes. 

I wrote Mr. Baker a note—not to 
Say we were sorry he had spoken for 
us, I knew better than to do that, but 
to express our regret that his speech 
was causing him any embarrassment. 
He replied: “Do not let the report 
trouble you. I have no desire to be 
Mayor of Cleveland at the expense of 
sacrificing or withholding any opinion 
[I have. If I am to be punished for the 
Cedar Point speech I shall be the 
last one to complain or feel any re- 
gret.” 


This incident illustrates as well as 
anything could, perhaps, the 
fibre of the man. 


moral 





Mr. Baker was nominated by a 


three to one vote over his opponent 


Mayor Baker 
of Cleveland 
and 


Little Peggy 











J. Hauser 





historic struggle to own her own 
streets. He was chief counselor to 
Tom L. Johnson as well as one of 
his closest friends. He shared Mr. 
Johnson’s hopes and dreams for a free 
city, a free State, and a country free 
in fact as well as in name, 

Mr. Baker has been mayor since 
January 1, and he has “made good” 
every hour of every day. His victory 
against the enforcement of the unit 
rule upon the Ohio delegates at the 
national Democratic convention in 
Baltimore makes him a national 
figure. His fights, whether in Cleve- 
land, in the State convention of his 
party, or in national gatherings are 
always on the side of the people. 
Newton D. Baker is not so much a 
Democrat as he is a democrat. 

He was born and brought up in 
West Virginia, educated at Johns 
Hopkins, was secretary to Hon. Wm. 
L. Wilson in Washington, went to 
Cleveland to practice law while still 
very young, was appointed city solici- 
tor by Mayor Johnson and subse- 
quently elected to that office every 
two years until he became a candi- 
date for mayor. 

Mrs. Baker is a brilliant conver. 
sationalist, an accomplished musician, 


} an exquisite housekeeper, and a mod- 


el modern mother. Jack and Betty 
















and he was elected by the largest ma- 
jority ever given to anyone in Cleve- 
land. No man ever came to the 
office to which he was elected 
better equipped to serve than did Mr. 
Baker. For ten years he had been 
city solicitor and had fought Cleve- 
land’s battle in the courts in the city’s 


Free me that I may help you to be 
free! | “sys 
Brother, the night was long and full 
of terror; 
Let us forgive each other every 
error 
Before dawn breaks; 
comes let us see 


when light 


No haunting phantom here ’twixt you 
and me; 

Free me and I will help you to be 
free! ; 


Give me my freedom and you shall be 
free! 
When the dark door swings back on 
rusted hinges, 
Wish you a comrade or a slave who 
cringes? 
How will you face the future without 
me? 
What if my groping hands have found 
the key? 
Give me my freedom and you shall be 
free! 





calls “unprecedented.” 


— 
_— —_—_—— 





Baker, agea six and eight respec- 
tively, are wonderful children. Little 
Peggy, born in March of this year, is 
not so well known to us yet, but her 
picture tells it own story. 

No wonder Ohio suffragists are 
proud of the support and adherence 





THE WOMAN SPEAKS ° 


By Shaemas O’Sheel 


of the Baker family! 








Lo, through the night I’ve served 
you faithfully! 
Mine were the lips that kissed you 
and no other; 
Me you have called Beloved, Wife, 
and Mother; 


Now what I claim is only love’s own 
fee, 

The right to share Time’s burdens 
equally! 

Lo, on the road ’tis written: For the 
Free! 


Free me and evermore you shall be 
free! 
You make me your chief burden 
and are bowed; 
Let me arise and I shall be but 
proud 
To struggle with you toward the day 
to be; 
Brother, God’s word is given now to 


me; 
The future is for Comrades Strong 





and Free! 
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